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MORE “UNCENSORED CELEBRITIES,” y 


LL anp SUND 


By E. T. RAYMOND, Author of “Uncensored Celebrities.” Cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 


Brilliant Character Sketches of THE PRINCE OF WALES, M. GEORGES CLEMENCEAU, PRESIDENT 
WILSON, RUDYARD KIPLING, LORD ROBERT CECIL, JOHN BURNS, HILAIRE BELLOC, MR. 
SPEAKER, SIR THOMAS BEECHAM, G. K. CHESTERTON, and about 30 other prominent public men. 





THE LIFE OF JOHN PAYNE. 


By THOMAS WRIGHT. With 18 Illustrations. Cloth. 
28s. net. 

Few great authors appeal more to the imagination than John Payne. 
Recognised as a true poet by Swinburne, he was probably the most skilful 
translator of the nineteenth century. Among his friends were Swinburne, 
Dante, Gabriel Rosetti, Arthur O’Shaughnessy, Victor Hugo, and Mallarmé. 
This is the official biography. 


THE LIFE OF LIZA LEHMANN. 


By HERSELF. With a Coloured Frontispiece and 16 pp. 
Illustrations. Cloth. 10s, 6d. net. (Second Impression). 
“This autobiography has all the simplicity, the clear purity and delicate 
refinement of her best-loved musical compositions, and through it all runs a 
sense of joy and content and a happy humour. Mme. Lehmann lived a life 
of colour and activity.”—Daily Chronicle. 


OLD AND NEW MASTERS. 


By ROBERT LYND. Cloth. 12s 6d. net. (Third 
Impression.) 
“* A book of essays full of charm, insight and sympathy, and of the transmitted 
enthusiasm that is the basis of all good criticism.”—Daily News. 
“ This is a fascinating volume, and has the right quality of literary criticism.” 
—Sunday Times. 


MEN AND MANNER IN PARLIAMENT. 


By SIR HENRY LUCY. With a Biographical Note 
and 13 Illustrations. Cloth. 10s. 6d. net. 
‘** The book is of more than passing interest, and its value is enhanced by the 
reproduction of the portraits of men who were prominently engaged in public 
affairs half a century ago.”"—Daily Graphic. 


BOLINGBROKE AND WALPOLE. 
By the Rt. Hon. J. M. ROBERTSON. Cloth. 12s 6d. 
net. 

“*Mr. Robertson is an incisive writer with a definite and individual point of 
view, and his historical judgments are received with sincere respect even by 
those who dissent from them.’’—Manchester Guardian. 

“ Highly interesting, researchful and valuable.”—Datly Chronicle. 


THE ARROW OF GOLD. 
ANovel. By JOSEPH CONRAD, Author of ‘‘Almayer’s 
Folly,” etc. Cloth. 8s, met. (Second Impression). 
“If I were to be asked in which of Mr. Conrad’s writings his genius shows 
itself at its highest power, I should answer, without hesitation, in this the 
latest of them.’’—Sir Sipney Cotvin in the Observer. 


M.A.B.” (Mainly About Books)—There are still a few copies available of the December (Xmas) issue of “‘M.A,.B.” Price 3d. post free. 
Annual subscription, 2s. post free. 





SHAKESPEARE AND THE WELSH. 
By F. J. HARRIES. Cloth. 15s, net. 


Sir Sipngy Les writes: ‘‘ The topic is most exhaustively treated and the 
author seems to me to prove beyond question his point that Shakespeare was 
a very accurate student of Welsh character and tradition. Mr. Harries’ research 
sheds new and convincing light on Shakespeare’s myriad-mindedness,”” 


INSTINCTS OF THE HERD IN PEACE & WAR. 
By W. TROTTER. New edition. Revised and 
Enlarged. Cloth. 8s, 6d, net. 

“An exceedingly original essay on individual and social psychology.”— 

New Statesman. 

It is a balanced and inspiring study of one of the prime factors of human 
advance. 


UNCENSORED CELEBRITIES. 
By E. T. RAYMOND. Cloth. 10s. 6d. net. (Fifth 


Impression.) 

“Some exceedingly frank portraits of public men are contained in a book 
with the curious title of ‘ Uncensored Celebrities,’ which Messrs. Fisher Unwin 
publish. The author, Mr. E. T. Raymond, is mercilessly careful to explain in 
his preface that the work is ‘not meant for the hero-worshipper.’ ”’—Evening 
Standard. 


THE ROMANTIC ROUSSILLON. 


In the French Pyrenees. 
By ISABEL SAVORY. With Illustrations by M. 
LANDSEER MACKENYIE. Cloth. 25s net. 

This book is written for a double purpose; to reveal to lovers of Sculpture 
the beauties of certain Romanesque work hitherto hidden in remote corners of 
the Pyrenees, and to suggest to travellers the attractions of a little country 
formerly known as the Rousillon, which now forms part of the Pyrenees 
Orientales. 


TROPIC DAYS. 
By E. J. BANFIELD, Author of “‘ The Confessions of a 
Beachcomber,” etc. With Illustrations. Cloth. 16s, net. 


(Second Impression.) 

“The plant and bird life of a tiny Pacific island are described with care and 
charm, and in a number of revealing chapters the characters and habits of 
the very primitive natives who are Mr. Banfield’s neighbours are explained 
To the naturalist the abundant illustrations of rare growths will be a treasure.” 
—The Manchester Guardian. 


THE CANDIDATE’S PROGRESS. 
A Novel. By J. A. FARRER. Cloth. 7s, 6d. net. 


“ Mr, Farrer has written of political life with a sense of humour, with a sense 
of ridicule, and also with a sense of ‘ criticism ’ which makes it one long chortle 
of delight. The political career of a would-be political candidate has rarely 
been told more funnily or with a greater reality.”—The Tatler. 





Send for a GCepy of Mr. Fisher Unwin’s fatest Anneuncement ist. 


T. FISHER UNWIN, Ltd., 1 Adelphi Terrace, London, W.C.2. 
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THE COUNCIL OF THE ROYAL SOCIETY give notice that 
they will proceed shortly to the 
PPOINTMENT of an ASSISTANT SECRETARY to conduct 
the general administrative business of the Society. Com- 
mencing Salary, £750, rising to £1,000. 
Further particulars may be obtained from The SECRETARIES, 
The Royal Society, Burlington House, W.1., to whom applica- 
tions should be addressed before January 6, 1920 


UNIVERSITY OF CAPE TOWN. 
PROFESSOR OF LAW. 
PPLICATIONS are hereby invited for the POSITION of 
PROFESSOR OF LAW 
at the University of Cape Town, South Africa. 

The salary is £800 p.a. with a temporary war bonus of £84 p.a 
for a married professor, {18 p.a. for a professor unmarried. The 
Professor will receive a pension according to the University Teachers’ 
Pension Scheme. 

Appointments are generally restricted to candidates under 35 
years of age but in the case of a candidate who has been engaged in 
teaching or has been in practice in South Africa this restriction need 
not apply. 

Candidates should state any special qualifications they possess. 
It is essential that they should have a thorough knowledge of Roman 
Dutch Law. 

Applications, together with testimonials, should be made in 
duplicate to the Registrar, University Buildings, Queen Victoria 
Street, Cape Town. Further particulars may be obtained from the 
High Commissioner for the Union of South Africa, Victoria Street, 
London, S.W. or from the undersigned. Applications should reach 
the ee aut later than February 10, 1920. 

WILFRID G. R. MURRAY. 
Registrar. 
University Buildings, Queen Victoria Street, Cape Town. 


UNIVERSITY OF CAPE TOWN. 
FACULTY OF ARTS. 
PPLICATIONS are invited for the CHAIR of DUTCH and 
AFRIKAANS LITERATURE. 

The salary is {800 per annum with a temporary war bonus for a 
married man of {84 per annum. {18 per annum for a professor 
unmarried. 

The professor will receive a pension according to the University 
Teachers’ pension scheme. : 

Appointments are generally restricted to candidates under 35 
vears of age but in the case of a candidate who has been engaged 
in teaching in South Africa this restriction need not apply. 

Applications together with testimonials should be made in 
duplicate to the undersigned. Further particulars may be obtained 
from the High Commissioner for the Union of South Africa, 32, 
Victoria Street, Londen, S.W., or from the undersigned. 

Applications should reach the undersigned not later than February 
10, 1920. 








WILFRID G. R. MURRAY, 
Registrar. 
University of Cape Town, Queen Victoria Street, Cape Town. 


UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 
DEPARTMENT OF ZOOLOGY. 
ASSISTANT LECTURER IN ZOOLOGY. 

N ASSISTANT LECTURER is required. Stipend £300 per 

annum. Applications with testimonials and statement 

of experience (three copies) should be received not later than 

January 7 by the undersigned. No special form of application is 
required. 

It is hoped that the candidate elected will be able to enter upon 
the duties of the post early next term. Further particulars may 
be obtained from GEO. H. MORLEY, 

Secretary. 





THE UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL. 
JAMES BARROW CHAIR OF FRENCH. 


HE COUNCIL invite APPLICATIONS for this chair. Salary 
£800 per annum. Full particulars of the duties and 
conditions may be obtained on application to the Registrar. 
Applications, together with three personal references, and (if the 
candidate so desires) 12 copies of not more than three testimonials, 
should be sent to the Registrar not later than February 20, 1920, 
EDWARD CAREY, Registrar. 





CITY OF LONDON SCHOOL. 


ANTED for May, 1920. TWO ASSISTANT MASTERS, 

(1) Modern Side Form—French, German elementary 
mathematics, English (2) Junior Classical Form—Latin, French, 
py mathematics, English. For particulars apply to A. J, 
AUSTIN, Secretary, City of London School, Victoria E mbankment, 
E.c.4. All applications must be received by the end of January. 





SUNDERLAND EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
BEDE COLLEGIATE GIRLS’ SCHOOL. 
Head Mistress: Miss M. E. Boon, M.A. 
ANTED in January a SCIENCE MASTER (Physics and 
Chemistry). An Honours Degree and Secondary School 
experience desirable. Salary according to Grade II. of Bede 
Collegiate Boys’ School Salary Scale, £180 rising by £10 increments 
to £220, then by £15 to £370. Not more than 10 years approved 
previous experience may be allowed for in initial salary. Suitable 
Grade II. Masters may be promoted to Grade III., maximum /450. 
Application forms obtainable on sending stamped addressed 
envelope to the undersigned to whom they should be returned as 
quickly as possible. 
HERBERT REED, Chief Education Officer. 
Education Offices, 15, John Street, Sunderland. 
December 20, 1919. 


RTISTS REQUIRED for design in Tapestry and Needlework. 

Figure draughtsmen preferred. Commencing Salary /200 

per annum. Please send specimens with application.—CAMBRIDGE 
Tapestry Co., Lrp., 30, Thompson’s Lane, Cambridge. 


LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 


HE COUNCIL invites APPLICATIONS for the APPOINT- 
MENT of 5 INSPECTORS of district rank in the EPOItion 
Officer’s Department. Both men and women are eligible. The 
salary will be £600 a year, rising by annual increments of £25 to 
£800 a year. This salary is based on existing economic conditions. 
The persons appointed will be required to give their whole time to 
the duties of their office. 

The persons appointed must be qualified to conduct or assist 
in conducting general inspections of all types of schools and in- 
stitutions. Ability to inspect and advise on instruction in one 
special branch of knowledge will be considered. Other duties may 
be entrusted to them. 

In the case of male candidates preference will be given to persons 
who have served, or attempted to serve with His Majesty’s Forces. 

Applications must be on forms to be obtained from the Education 
Officer, London County Council, Educati~-n Offices, Victoria Em- 
bankment, W.C.2, to whom they must be returned not later than 
11 a.m. on Saturday, 17th January, 1920. oll 

All communications on the subject must be endorsed G.P. 87 
and a stamped addressed foolscap envelope must be enclosed. 
Candidates who desire the receipt of their applications to be acknow- 
ledged should enclose a stamped addressed postcard. Canvassing 
disqualifies. 








JAMES BIRD, 
Clerk of the London County Council. 





PRELIMINARY NOTICE. 





CHARLES 
Subjects DRAWING and PAINTING from Life. 
WOODCUTTING: 
COMPOSITION: 


Afternoon and Evening Classes. 


Design and Workmanship. 


Design in fa pos to emotional and intellectual elements in picture making: the value 
and employment of abstraction. 


A NEW ART SCHOOL 


will be opened early 
GINNER AND EDWARD WADSWORTH 


in 1920 by 


Fees from 3 Guineas. 





INTENDING STUDENTS SHouLD APPLY TO THE SECRETARY— 





Miss BERNADETTE MURPHY, 16, Fitzroy Street, Lonpon, W.1.—From whom full particulars may be obtained. 
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LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 


HE COUNCIL invites APPLICATION for the APPOINT- 
MENT of an INSPECTOR, of district rank of special schools 
including industrial and reformatory schools) in the Education 
Officer’s department. Both men and women are eligible. The 
salary will be £600, rising by £25 to £800 a year. This salary is 
based on existing economic conditions. The person appointed 
will be required to give his whole time to the duties of his office 
and must be qualified to conduct or assist in conducting general 
inspections of all types of special, industrial and reformatory 
schools. Other duties may be entrusted to him. In the case of 
male candidates, preference will be given to persons who have 
served or attempted to serve with H.M. Forces. 

Applications must be on forms to be obtained from the Education 
Officer, London County Council, Education Offices, Victoria Em- 
bankment, W.C.2, to whom they must be returned not later than 
11 a.m. on Saturday, 17th January, 1920. 

All communications must be’ endorsed G.P. 87 and a stamped 
addressed foolscap envelope must be enclosed. Candidates who 
desire the receipt of their application to be acknowledged should 
enclose a stamped addressed postcard. Canvassing disqualifies. 

JAMES BIRD, 
Clerk of the London County Council. 





HE COMMITTEE OF EDGE HILL TRAINING COLLEGE 
i will proceed to elect a PRINCIPAL in the Spring Term, 
1920. The selected candidate will be expected to enter on her 
duties September 1, 1920. 

Applications from candidates for this office should be addressed 
not later than February 14, 1920, to— 
F. STANLEY MORRIS, 
Secretary, 
Edge Hill Training College, 
41, North John Street, 
Liverpool. 

From whom information as to the duties and emoluments of the 
Principal may be obtained. 





Partnership 


ARTNERSHIP offered for supply of photographic and 

literary matter to press and publishers, and in general 

photographic work for architects and artists. Box 536, ATHENZUM 
ADVERTISING OFFICES, 170, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 4. 








Art Exhibitions 








The ETCHINGS of AUGUSTUS JOHN 


“It isa wonderful exhibition, a résumé 
of a great part of John’s artistic life, a 
revelation of one of the very greatest 
artists of our own times.” — 

Sunday Times. 


THE CHENIL GALLERY, CHELSEA. 


BY THE TOWN HALL. KING'S ROAD. 














THE CHINESE GALLERY 
20, James Street, Oxford Street, W.1 


CHINESE WORKS OF ART 


Porcelains, Jade, Embroideries, Lace, etc. 
Frequent direct consignments 

















ERBO-CROAT ART EXHIBITION, 
9, ENNISMORE GARDENS, LONDON, S.W.7. 
(Serbian Red Cross Society in Great Britain.) 


SCULPTURE by T. ROSANDIC. Paintings and Etchings by 
M. RACKI, T. KRIZMAN, and S. POPOVIC. 





OPEN DAILY. 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. ADMISSION FREE. 


THE ATHENHUM 1391 


Booksellers 
BOOKS FOR PRESENTS. 


Publishers’ Remainders form Ideal Christmas Gifts. 
All new and clean as published and offered at a fraction of 
the published prices. 
Write for Christmas Catalogue. 


WILLIAM GLAISHER, LTD., 


265, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C.1. 




















OOKS on every conceivable subject. Secondhand, at half 

prices; New, at best prices. Catalogue free. One of the 

fine stocks of Rare Books, and First Editions. State wants, 
Books bought. 

W.& G. FOYLE, LTD., 121-125, Charing Cross Road, London, W,C°2 





Authors’ Agents, etc. 


HE AUTHORS’ ALLIANCE are prepared to consider and 
place MSS. for early publication. Literary work of all 
kinds dealt with by experts who place Authors’ interests first. 
Twenty years’ experience. Please note new address: 93 and 94,. 
CHANCERY LANE, Loxpon, W.C.2. 








Typewriting &c. 
YPEWRITING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION carefully and 
promptly executed at home, Is. per 1,000 words; carbon 


copy, 3d. per 1,000 words. Duplicating. Cambridge Local.— 
Miss Nancy McFartang, 11, Palmeira Avenue, Westcliffe Essex. 








Miscellaneous 


ANITY FAIR CARTOONS for Sale, please state subjects. 
required, lists free. Any V. F. Cartoon issued supplied 
R. WEIR & Co., High Road, Woodford, London E. 18. England 








ECTURE ILLUSTRATION.—Lanternist, own outfit, cam 
accept engagements, London or near. Slides made. 
Reference on application.—Lrverr, 46, Beechcroft Road, SW.17. 








INDEX to tHe ATHENZUM 


FOR 


JANUARY TO DECEMBER, 10918, 


IS 
NOW ‘READY 
And may be obtained FREE on application to 


THe Manacer, THe ATHENEUM. 
10, ApetpH1 Terrace, Srranp, W.C. 4. 








IMPORTANT. 


The Publisher will be glad to hear from readers 
of “The Athenzeum™ who experience any 
difficulty in obtaining copies, All com- 
munications sent to 10 Adelphi Terrace, 
W.C.2, will receive immediate attention. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 





INLAND, FOREIGN, 
£1 8s, 2d.perannum £1 10s. per annum 
post free. post free. 


Shorter periods in proportion. 


ubscriptions should be sent to The Publisher, | 
Super PAtlenaum,” V0, Adelphi Terrace, W.C2. i 
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By WILLIAM C. BRAITHWAITE, 
B.A., LL.B., 


President of the Woodbrooke Settlement, 
Selly Oak, near Birmingham. 


With Introduction by 
Rurus M. Jones, M.A., D.Litt. 


THE BEGINNINGS 


OF QUAKERISM. 
With Maps. 8vo. 12s. net. 


THE SECOND PERIOD 
OF QUAKERISM 
8vo. 15s. net. 

The Friend :—‘‘‘ The Beginnings of Quakerism,’ which 
appeared in 1912, was a great book and was welcomed among 
us with a zeal similar to that with which the letters of ‘ dear 
George Fox’ were received by our ancestors ten generations 
ago. And now we have this further splendid gift, com- 
pleting the Quaker history of the seventeenth century in 
two volumes of surpassing interest, of immense value, of 
true learning, and of deep and abiding sympathy and love 
of truth.” 


By RUFUS M. JONES, 
M.A., D.Litt. 


Assisted by Isaac SHARPLESS, D.Sc., and AMELIA M. 
GUMMERE. 


THE QUAKERS IN THE 
AMERICAN COLONIES 


8vo. 12s. net. 


The Guardian :—‘ This is one of the most interesting 
religious histories that we have ever read.” 


Saturday Review :—‘‘ A book which should soon rank as 
the standard work on the subject.” 


STUDIES IN 
MYSTICAL RELIGION 


Third Impression. 8vo. 12s. net. 


The Spectator :—‘‘ Mr. Rufus M. Jones’s ‘ Studies’ are 
full of charm and interest.” 


SPIRITUAL REFORMERS 
IN THE 
16th AND 17th CENTURIES 
8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 
The Guardian :—“ Written with a singular charm of style 
(due to a true spiritual earnestness), of which his volume on 


the Quakers in America showed him to be a master, the 
author’s present study is one of remarkable attractiveness.”’ 





MACMILLAN & Co., Ltd., London, W.C.2. 





STUDENT CHRISTIAN MOVEMENT 


A SELECTION FROM OUR NEW BOOKS. 


God and the Struggie for Existence 
By the Most Rev. CHARLES F, D’ARCY, D.D., Archbishop of Dublin ; 
Miss LILY DOUGALL, Author of “ Pro Christo et Ecclesia”; the Rev, 
B. H. STREETER, M.A., D.D. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 
“The problem is faced with the greatest candour and honesty. The dis- 
cussion throughout is rich in suggestive and illuminating thoughts.”— 
Westminster Gazette 


The Jeses of Poets and Prophets (Ready: Now) 
By RICHARD ROBERTS. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 4s. 6d. net. 

Contents: Vision and Revelation; a General Survey; The Poet of the 
Awakening—Dante ; The Poet as Reformer—Shelley ; The Poet as Rebel— 
Blake ; The Poet as Philosopher—Browning ; The Poet as Seeker—Tennyson ; 
The Poet as Mystic—Francis Thompson; The Prophet of Righteousness— 
Savonarola; the Prophet of Humanity—Mazzini; The Prophet of Service— 
Ruskin; The Universal Jesus. 


Africa: Slave er Free P 
By J. H. HARRIS, Author of ‘‘ Dawn in Darkest Africa,” &. Witha 
Preface by Sir SIDNEY OLIVER, formerly Governor of Jamaica.) Crown 
8vo, cloth boards, 6s. net. 
Deals with the people and the products of Africa, the problems of land, labour 
racial contact and education, and Africa under the League of Nations. 
“*Of peculiar value and interest—a remarkable book.”’—Public Opinion. 


Some Christian ideals in the T hing Prof 
By Miss AGNES S. PAUL, M.A., late Headmistress of Clapham High 
School. Crown 8vo, boards, 3s. net. 
“* Lectures such as these, at once sincere and sympathetic, as well as keenly 
responsive to the problems of modern life and thought, deserve careful reading.” 
—The Times Educational Supplement. 


Christian *xperience and Psychological Processes 
With special reference to the Phenomenon of Auto-Suggestion. By RUTH 
ROUSE and H. CRICHTON MILLER, M.D. 2s. 6d. net. 

“‘The problem is discussed with much ability.”’—The Times Literary 


Supplement. 
READY NOW: 


The Meaning of the Old Testament 
By HUGH MARTIN, M.A, Crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. net, paper. 2s. 6d. net, 
Contents: The inspiration of the Bible; The Historical Books; The Law ; 
The Prophets; The Book of Psalms; The Wisdom Literature; The Book 
of Daniel; Some Old Testament Perplexities; Some Hints on the Study of 
the Old Testament. 


List of New Books post free on application. 

















All publications may be purchased through a Bookseller or examined and purchased at 


Student Christian Movement Bookroom, 
32, RUSSELL SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.1I. 

















THE POEMS OF 
WILFRID WILSON 


GIBSON « 2 « 
Price 6d. Postage \4. 











N I of The Westminster Classics 
oO. * consists of a collestion of 
twenty-three of the Poems of Witrrip 
Wusox Gresom the special merits of 
which have been widely recognised by 
the Press. 


The Nation says of them :—* The 
main thing about these poems is just that 
they are ex poems ; 
of their psychology, no less and no more 

han means 


and 

these individual pieces of ordinary human 
nature who are injured by it and who yet 
dominate it, but, by evident implicat: 
what war is in itself, as a grisly multi- 
tudinous whole. It seems to us beyond 
question that Mr. Gibson’s ‘ Battle’ is 
one of the most remarkable results the 
war has had in literature.” 


THE ATHENAUM 
LITERATURE DEPT., 
10, ADELPHI TER., W.C.2. 
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MERRY CHRISTMAS 


S it not Christmas? must we 
not be mery ?—Truth it is 





LITERATURE, 
THE ARTS 








== honestly mery as he can with in 
his owne house dwellyng,” it was 
ordered that 


we oughte both then and at C O N T E N T S no manere persone, of what astate, degre 


all tymes besides to be merie in the 


Lord, but not otherwyse ; not to MERRY CHRISTMAS, by L. F. Salzman .. 1398 


swill and gull more that time than porTRY 
at any other time, nor to lavish 
foorth more at that time than at ne 
another time.’’ These be admirable REVIEWS: 
and pious precepts, and PhilipStubbs 
was neither the first nor the last to 
utter them; let us admire them, 
by all means—but at a distance. 
What! shall we not throw thrift to SHORTER NOTICES: 
the winds once in the year ? Heaven poems nor gg 
knows, it hangs round the necks of 

most of us for more than forty 
Lenten weeks. Shall there be no 
more cakes and ale because Master 
Stubbs has no appetite for them ? Russell 
Let him and his fellows sing psalms 
to hornpipes any day they will; 


Poets in Criticism 


Japanese Tales 


Henry the Sixth 
Three Days 


SCIENCE 


FINE ARTS: 


The River of Life, by Fredegond Shove ... 1394 
When Autumn — do Blow, wal F. W. 


Islands of the Blest ... 
Two Aspects of Poland 


A Physician in Frenee 


The “Anatomy of Desire: 
and Unconscious Desire, by Bertrand 


Prevalent Design: III. The Man behind 


or condicioun that evere he be, duryng 

this holy tyme of Cristemes be so hardy 

in eny wyse to walk by nyght in eny 

manere mommyng, pleyes, enterludes or 

eny other disgisynges with eny feynyd 

1395 berdis, peyntid visers, diffourmyd or 
colourid visages in eny wyse. 


‘ ite, ~4A hundred and fifty years earlier 


1397 such mummings had been forbidden 


Voices in the Irish Wilderness = .-» 1897 


i393 +0 the students at Oxford; but it is 


A Collection of Short Stories ... ... 1399 Oxford that gives us the fullest 


account of Christmas revels that has 

' i) «Deen. preserved, in the “ True and 

1401 faithfull relation of the Risinge and 

= oan Fall of Thomas Tucker, Prince of 
Alba Fortunata, LordSt. Johns, etc.” 

It all rose out of a quarrel round the 

. 1402. Hallowe’en fire in St. John’s College 


III. Conscious 


Societies Forthcoming Meetings aan -. 1403 hall in 1607, between the freshmen. 


or “Punies of the first yeare,” 


for once in a way we will dance the Bye, by boop lowed — mee and the second-year ‘“‘ Poulderlings,” 
‘ a cee. aie Recent Publications of ‘‘The Studio” .., : . 
hornpipes to hymns (if we can get Victoria and Albert Museum... eee ow» §=1405 on the subject of the Christmas 
no better music), and grave and alas. games. To prevent further strife 
reverend seniors on the Rialto, or »'A Faust Concert, by Edward J.Dent ... 1405 Lucker, a Bachelor, was elected as 


the Stock Exchange, shall cut capers 


i i Tae Fs *.1- DRAMA: 
in feeble emulation of ‘“‘ little Dick a iia 
A Henry James Play... 


Phillips of Middleton,’ who shook 
his heels in the great morris at 
Hereford at the age of one hundred 
and two—and he tour years younger coRRESPONDENCE: 
than Will Mosse or James Tomkins 
of Lengerren, the leader of the 
morris. Master Stubbs is scornful 


A Victorian Ghost 
COMMUNICATIONS: 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS 


Music in Edinburgh: The Reid Concerts... 1406 Prince of the Revels and he and his 
’ 


_. yo? «Court threw themselves heart and 
.. 1407 soul into the business, levying taxes 
- 107 and issuing edicts. Feasting, pro- 


British School of Archeology at Jerusalem 1408 cessions, Masques and plays, in 


Latin—tragical in intention, and 


Shenstone’s Epitaph—The Abbey Theatre 1409 comical in execution—andin English, 


- 1410—1412 


“é 


although “‘ a language unfitt for the 





universitie,’’ marked his reign, which 





of the profane, who “ think they 
have a commission and prerogative that time to do what 
they lust and to follow what vanitie they will” ; but if 
they had no such divine commission they could at least 
plead the licence of one who “‘was a man, though he was 
mayor ’of Lincola. For just a century before our Eliza- 
bethan Puritan wrote, it was laid down in 1480 that 
when the Mayr of the Cite by his officers hathe proclaymed 
the prewalege, gyrthe and the solempnite of the fest of the 
birthe of our Lord, evere franchest man and denyssen inhabite 
within this Cite schalle have free liberte and sayffegarde in 
honeste mirthe and sportis to goo or doe what hym pleys. . . 
And this to be observyd and kept to twelff day, callyd the 
fest of the Epyphany, be past. 

In London, under the piously reformed Prince Hal, 
the licence of merry-making was more restricted, for 
though it was lawful ‘‘to eche persone for to be 


even extended over Candlemas until 
Shrove Tuesday (February 9). Similar, though less 
long drawn out, were the “ Grand Christmases”’ of 
the Inns of Court, of which the most famous was that 
of 1561, when Robert Dudley, then aiming to share 
the throne of England, was Prince, and Christopher 
Hatton his Master of the Games. 
In less learned and academic circles the King of 
Christmas had a shorter and gayer life as the Lord of 
Misrule : 


First all the wildeheds of the Parish, conventing together, 
chuse them a Graund Captain whome they innoble with the 
title of ‘‘my Lord of Misrule,’’ and him they crowne with 
great solemnitie and adopt for their king. This King anoynted 
chuseth forth twentie, fortie, threescore or a hundred lus‘ie 
Guttes fwhom] he investeth with his liveries of green. yellow 
or some other light wanton colour; and as though they were 
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mot gaudie enough, they bedeck themselves with scarfs, 
ribons and laces hanged all over with golden rings, precious 
‘stones and other jewels: this doon they tye about either leg 
xx or xl bells, with rich handkercheifs in their hands, borrowed 
for the most parte of their pretie Mopsies and loving Bessies. 
. . . Then have they their Hobbyhorses, dragons and other 
Antiques, together with their baudie Pipers and thundering 
Drummers to strike up the devils daunce withal. 
Thus accompanied, the saturnalian King would riot 
through the streets, and even into the churcaes, 
where the antics of the mummers were little less 
offensive to the Puritans than the maumetry of the 
papistical party, at whose Christmas services 
. . . a@ woodden childe in clowtes is on the aultar set 
About the which both boyes and gyrles do daunce and trymly 
jet 
And Carrols sing in prayse of Christ, and for to help them heare 
‘The Organs aunswere every verse, with sweete and solemne 
cheere, 
The Priestes doe rore aloude, and round about the parentes 
stande, 
To see the sporte, and with their voyce do helpe them and 
their hande. 
It was in anticipation of some such performance 
that on Christmas Eve, 1667, Pepys went 
by coach to St. James's, it being about six at night; my 
design being to see the ceremonys at the Queen’s chapel. 
I got in almost up to the rail, and with a great deal of patience 
staid from nine at night to two in the morning in a very 
great crowd; and there expected, but found nothing extra- 
ordinary, there being nothing but a high masse... . All 
being done, I was sorry for my coming and missing of what 
I expected, which was, to have had a child born and dressed 
there and a great deal of do. 


However, he had to content himself with seeing 
“my Lady Castlemaine, who looked prettily in her 
night-clothes’’; after which, ‘“‘ Being a fine, light, 
moonshine morning, home round the city and stopped 
and dropped money at five or six places, which I 
was the willinger to do, it being Christmas day, and 
so home, and there find my wife in bed and Jane and 
the maid making pyes. So I to bed.’ Later in the 
day he enjoyed “‘ a good Christmas dinner. My wife 
reading to me ‘ The History of the Drummer of Mr. 
Mompesson,’ which is a strange story of spies, and 
worth reading indeed ’’—which is a pleasant reminder 
that even spy stories can boast a respectable antiquity. 


Judging from previous Christmas menus, Pepys 
dined on “a fine turky and a minced pie”’ with plum- 
porridge. As the old-world Boar’s Head passed out 
of fashion, the cooks “ called in the New World to 
redress the balance of the Old,” and that misnamed 
bird, ‘‘ Gallus numidicus, Anglice a Turky,” came 
from South America to rule the Christmas banquet, 
at which, indeed, it had established itself in a sub- 
ordinate position as early as the days of Queen 
Elizabeth. Plum-porridge, too, gave way to the plum 
pudding—excellent when hot, and capable when cold 
of being rehabilitated as “‘ The Elegant Economist’s 
Pudding’ (not to be confused with the ‘“ Ingoldsby 
Christmas Pudding,” which takes sixteen eggs to a 
pound of flour). As the plum pudding has drawn into 
itself the silver coins which once hid in the Twelfth 
Night cake—though the finder no longer chalks the 
rafters to keep away ‘cursed devils, sprites and 
bugges ’’—so modern Christmas has drawn to itself 
the children’s festivities of St. Nicholas and the 
present-giving of New Year’s Day, and has concentrated 
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into a few days the gaiety which once extended “ from 
Halowtyde till Candylmas,’’ though some of us stil] 
remember on the latter feast to take down the last 
relics of the decorations that have escaped the house- 
wife’s lust for tidiness, and so take our farewell of 
Christmas. 


Now fare ye well, all in fere ! 

Now fare ye well for all this vere! 

Yet for my sake, make ye gud chere. 
Now have gud day, now have gud day! 
I am Crystmas and now I go my way. 


L. F. SALZMAN. 


THE RIVER OF LIFE 


A river flowing through the town, 
A thousand million people 
In the river tossed and thrown, 
Rich and poor and simple, 
Wicked ones and good ones, 
Sick ones and some whole, 
Here an arm, and there a leg, 
And here a naked soul. 


The river flowing onward, down 
Till it meets the ocean, 

The people washed from field or town 
Moving with its motion ; 

Some scared and some cheerful, 
Some sane and some mad, 

Here a priest, and there a whore, 
And there a fisher-lad. 


A thousand million people 
Swimming through the spaces, 
Quick men mingled with the dead, 
Foul with holy faces ; 

Cruel tongues and short tongues, 
Lolling in the stream, 

Here a song, and there a curse, 
And there a poet’s dream. 


The reeds that bend along the tide 
See the people floating, 
Luxury and conscious pride 
In their foulness gloating, 
Cunning and desire, 
Sorrow and decay, 
Here a lust, and there a joy, 
And there a branch of may. 


The rivers of creation 
Had never such a freight 

As this one where it trembles 
Before the open gate ; 

The people do not know it, 
But they are going in, 

White creatures and black creatures 
And creatures clothed with sin. 


The gate is standing open wide 
To receive the people, 
The moon is lying on its side 
Like a broken cripple ; 
The people go, the people flow, 
With the river heaving, 
Here a man, and there a child, 
And there a spirit grieving. 
FREDEGOND SHOVE. 
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REVIEWS 
ISLANDS OF THE BLEST 


Soutu SEA Foam. By A. Safroni-Middleton. (Methuen. 6s. net.) 


THE QUEST AND OccuPATION OF TAHITI BY EMISSARIES OF SPAIN. 
—Vol. III. CONTAINING THE DIARY OF MAxiImMo RopRiGUEz. 
Translated by Bolton Glanvill Corney. (Hakluyt Society.) 


AR, revolution, the price of coal, the shortage of 
W butter and all the other defects in the structure 


of modern European civilization foster in the 

minds of all of us a certain home-sickness for some sort 
of an earthly paradise. 

La chair est triste, hélas! et j’ai lu tous les livres. 

Fuir, la-bas fuir! je sens que des oiseaux sont ivres 

D’étre parmi l’écume inconnue et les cieux 

Je partirai. Steamer, balangant ta méAture, 

Léve l’ancre pour une exotique nature. 
Whither, then, should we fly if not to the South Seas, 
to islands antipodean to our revolting scene of discord, 
flowery gardens set in the midst of huge separating seas ? 
And, thank Heaven, in spite of steamers and aeroplanes, 
seas still do separate ; blood may be thicker than water, 
but water is happily wider than blood, and it is yet possible 
to fix a gulf between oneself and one’s kind. To the 
South Seas, then; to some delicious Tahiti 


Ou l’amour sans pudeur n’est pas sans innocence, 


as the Abbé Delille so elegantly remarks of the native 
isle of young Potaveri, whom M. de Bougainville brought 
back with him as a specimen to France. 


Mr. Safroni-Middleton’s books have always exacerbated 
in our mind this longing for some happier island home. After 
reading them one wonders why one is such a fool as to 
go on living in this dark, disgusting country, when one 
might set out, with no more capital than youth, a violin 
and a romantic temperament, and be certain of finding 
in the South Seas happiness, adventure and an unlimited, 
extravagant wealth of beauty. But to any would-be 
follower Mr. Middleton addresses a prefatory note of 
warning. ‘‘ Personally,’’ he says, ‘‘ I think that to have 
inherited a pair of rose-coloured spectacles from one’s 
ancestors is to have been endowed at birth with inex- 
haustible wealth, as well as to be born a king in one’s 
own right. Such an inheritance enables one to conjure 
up the finest illusions, helps one to surmount apparently 
impossible heights and also cheers one in each inevitable 
precipitous fall.” 


Mr. Middleton is a wise man. For one who did not 
possess those magical spectacles, that wandering troubadour 
life, which seems in Mr. Middleton’s fine romantic narrative 
so enchanting and desirable, would present itself as a 
long series of discomforts, pains and deceptions. After 
all, if we had been born with those rosy glasses we should 
not now be longing for the South Seas. England in the 
year of grace 1919 would seem a heavenly pink, couleur 
de cuisse de nymphe effarée ; we should already be citizens 
of the earthly paradise. Seen through uncoloured or 
through jaundiced glasses, even Tahiti is only a small, 
uncomfortable island inhabited by disreputable savages. 
It was thus, for instance, that Maximo Rodriguez, private 
of marines in the Royal Navy of Spain and interpreter 
to the expedition dispatched to Tahiti by the Viceroy of 
Peru in 1772—thus, in the most matter-of-fact, unromantic 
way, that he viewed the island. He stayed for ten months 
among the Tahitians, acting as interpreter to two reverend 
padres to whom the infinitely Catholic Majesty of Spain 
had assigned the task of converting the heathens of the 
place. It was, no doubt, their almost total lack of success 
that made Fathers Geronimo and Narcisso so ill-tempered 
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and disagreeable towards poor Méximo. His sufferings 
and his joys, such as they were, are recorded in a diary, 
a copy of which has at last, after much fruitless search, 
been discovered, translated, and edited by Mr. Corney 
for the Hakluyt Society. 


Maximo has no illusions about Tahiti or its people. 
He was evidently not in the least impressed by the paradisal 
scenery ; he makes not a single reference to it. The 
natives were perverse heathen with deplorable habits. 
Look at their funerals, for example! Could anything 
be more monstrous than the way in which the mourners 
scarify their heads with sharks’ teeth (after taking care 
to put on their shabbiest clothes for fear their Sunday 
best might be spoiled by the blood)? And how nasty 
to leave the corpses to decay on exposed tables! When 
the Spanish Comandante “ yielded up his soul into the 
hands of the Creator, all the marks of grief becoming to 
the occasion were displayed,” the natives being awe- 
struck at the firing of the minute-guns, “ while they 
watched attentively our mode of burial with his uniform, 
baton and sword.’’ The minute-guns and the baton are 
enough by themselves to vindicate European superiority. 
But the natives obstinately refused to recognize it. Two 
of them had been taken to Peru on an earlier voyage, 
baptized, clothed and civilized. And yet, brought back 
to tell their kinsfolk of the beauty of the true culture 
and the true religion, ‘‘ Pautu and Maititi became very 
morose, and said they would cast themselves ashore naked, 
that they wanted no clothes nor anything else from us, 
but only to stay in their own country ; which made us 
wonder at their ingratitude.’’ Less than a week later 
“T learned that Pautu had now cast off his clothing and 
was wearing only a breech-clout.”” Romantics like Mr. 
Middleton rather admire nudity, and even the Abbé 
Delille has enough sensibility to be touched by the 
fundamental innocence of Tahitian ladies, who “ne 
s’assujetissent, ni dans leurs maniéres, ni dans leurs 
discours, ni dans leur habillement, 4 ce que nous 
regardons comme des devoirs pour leur sexe.’’ But 
Maximo does not see things in that light; he does 
not believe in the noble savage. What surprises us when 
we have read his diary is the fact that he goes on believing 
in the noble civilized man. Nothing can excuse the 
behaviour of the padres. If we had had to live with 
those two dyspeptic priests we should infallibly have cast 
our clothes and gone running after strange gods and the 
gold-skinned dryads of the forest. 

A. L. H. 


WHEN AUTUMN WINDS DO BLOW ... 


When Autumn winds do blow, and I 
Am moving through the earth and sky, 
Companion of the sailing leaf 

On wings of joy, on depths of grief ; 


When giant winds from distant lands 
Do clasp my body with their hands ; 
When compassed round, on hill or plain, 
By legions armed with spears of rain ; 


Or in the palace of the sun 

I watch the azure fountains run, 
Or by the gates of night am led 
Through places uninhabited ; 


Though somehow chained to earth and sense, 
I pass beyond the dull pretence 
That claims all golden joy in fee 
To one world-bound mortality, 
F, W. STOKOE 
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TWO ASPECTS OF POLAND 


POLAND AND THE PotEs. By A. Bruce Boswell. (Methuen & Co- 
12s. 6d. net.) 


POLAND THE UNKNowN. Translated from the French of K. 
Waliszewski. (Heinemann. 10s. 6d. net.) 


HERE are two sets of false values which have been 

special features of recent books on Poland. 

One is the result of complacent ignorance, and is 

found chiefly in the sentimentality which oozes from the 

writings of certain “special correspondents.” The other 

is due to the exercise of that faculty which qualifies the 

propagandist for his task of suppressing essential facts 
and emphasizing trivial details. 

Mr. Boswell’s book is comparatively free from either of 
these peculiarities. On page 26 he lapses into a journalistic 
type of anecdote, and as a result, we are introduced to an 
old friend—the Polish railway guard with linguistic 
grievances ; and again, on page 260, school-life in Posen 
is referred to in over-lurid phrases. But the author’s 
residence of five years in Poland probably rectified the 
romantic impressions of the first five days, upon which 
the “ special correspondent ” apparently bases his sugary 
and rainbow-coloured notions, while his nationality enables 
him to achieve objective views which perhaps cannot be 
reasonably expected from the Poles themselves. This 
detached attitude is, of course, very desirable in dealing 
with the national problems of a country like Poland, 
whose extensive frontiers are marked by a series of conflicts 
often involving the interests of three different races. In 
this respect we would draw attention to Mr. Boswell’s 
able summary of the Ukrainian problem. He gives a 
complete outline of the historical developments which 
brought about the present state of affairs, upon which he 
wisely refrains from committing himself to a definite 
opinion. On the other hand, although he devotes a whole 
chapter to Polish affairs during the war, his treat ent of 
the Teschen question is, in our opinion, neither adequate 
nor correct. His references to this matter occur on page 298, 
where he says: “A little later fighting broke out in 
Austrian Silesia, where the new Czecho-Slovak Republic 
was pegging out wide claims,’ and on page 300, ‘“ With 
inadequate military forces, the Poles defended ..... 
Cieszyn against the Czechs.” Mr. Boswell might at least 
have formulated the issues at stake in this territorial 
dispute, rather than present it in a couple of misleading 
sentences. 

The purely informative sections of Mr. Boswell’s book 
are accurate and thorough. His treatment of ethno- 
graphical matters is particularly good, while the two 
chapters he devotes to Polish literature cover a large 
amount of fresh ground. It is rather disappointing, 
however, not to find a more detailed account of the Polish 
press. 

We have noted a number of cases where Mr. Boswell’s 
statements are open to question in points which may 
perhaps be regarded as of minor detail. Thus, on page 22, 
he says, ‘‘ There is not the slightest difference in language 
bese between a Pole from Russia, Austria, Prussia or 
America,” while on page 26 he gives a table classifying 
eight Polish dialects. On page 28 the Polish language is 
described as “harsh,” but five lines further on it is 

sonorous.”’ Nor is it clear to us on what grounds Mr. 
Boswell describes it as “the most accessible Slav 
language.” On page 24 two Polish letters are said 
to represent ‘“‘nasal sounds as in French sont and en.” 
We think that Mr. Boswell would have established 
the separate character of these two sounds if he 
had been more careful in his choice of French 


parallels. And while we are discussing philology, we may 
as well point out that on page 187 Yiddish is inaccurately 
said to be “a corruption of a Low German dialect.” 
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Finally, the letter z in cert ain Polish names is provided with 
a hook (a diacritic sign which does not exist in Polish 
orthography) instead of with a dot, but this is very possibly 
due to causes beyond the author’s control. We draw 
attention to these matters because we regard Mr. Boswell’s 
book as the product of scholarly research, which is good 
enough to be even slightly better. 

M. Waliszewski’s book deals mainly with historical and 
political matters. It is written in a somewhat ebullient 
manner which, although it makes agreeable reading, is 
not altogether favourable to processes of reasoned argument. 
We do not wish to suggest that M. Waliszewski is con- 
sciously prejudiced, but he is perhaps too closely alfected 
by the conditions he describes to judge them dispas- 
sionately. With the author’s desire to restate Poland’s 
case so as to counteract the effects of writers who have 
discredited her, we have every sympathy, while for the 
erudition which he displays in carrying out his purpose 
we have every respect. But his manner is such that we 
are by no means convinced that his treatment is without 
bias. Some of his over-statements in historical matters 
are, indeed, modified in footnotes by his translator, but 
the process might have been extended without plunging 
into excess. For example, his whole exposition of 
Lithuania’s case is marked by sneers and unfair assertions. 
Thus he says (pp. 241-2) 

Up to the eighteenth century the Lithuanian tongue remained 
simply a dialect (f) . . . Towards the middle of last century two 
Germans, having a special taste for ethnographic curiosities, or 
possessed of superior foresight, created a demand for certain works— 
some very feeble fables, and a rustic heroic poem, not without 
charm, by a poet who had had a fancy to write, a hundred years 
earlier, in the popular idiom of his country. This Christian 
Donaltius (Donaleitis) has no imitators save among authors of 
brochures or newspaper articles of a political character designed as 
propaganda . . A Lithuanian State having nevertheless existed, 
it may be that the hour of resurrection has also struck for her; 
but it is certain that for the moment no specific element of nationality 
could be found to put into it. 

This, and more to the same effect, appears to us, not a 
legitimate defence of Poland’s cause, but an ofiensive 
against Lithuania’s possible claims. M. Waliszewski adopts 
similar tactics towards the Ukraine. He begins by 
asserting roundly: ‘ There is not, there never has been, 
there never could be a Ukrainian nationality,’’ but as a 
proof of his argument he is reduced to the irrelevant and 
unjust remark that the poetical work of Shevtchenko and 
the historical work of Hroushevski are ‘‘ both very inferior 
to the Provencal productions to which they are akin”’ 
(p. 245). 

The English version of ‘“‘ Poland the Unknown ’’ reads 
fairly well on the whole, although we do not like such 
expressions as ‘‘a veritable shirt of Nessus” (p. 117), 
“ Poland is still in growing-pain ”’ (p. 213), or ‘‘ It happened 
recently to the author to See . . .” (p. 222). It is a pity, 
too, that the anonymous tianslator, who, by the way, 
contributes a rather noisy preface, is not better acquainted 
with Polish affairs. On page 194 Mickiewicz is credited 
with having written a work entitled ‘‘ Messire Thaddée,”’ 
and on page 217 we hear of a novel by Sienkiewicz known 
as ‘Par le Fer et par le Feu.” Elsewhere in the book 
Poles are awarded such Christian names as Jean, Henri and 
Etienne. Surely it would not have been difficult in all 
these instances to expunge the traces of the French original. 

. & 


THE HOLE AND CoRNER Book. By B. Parker. (Chambers, 
54 pp., 7/6 net.)—An interesting book for small children, 
comprising twelve simple stories of birds and animals told 
in verse and pictures. It contains many illustrations. 


Tue Daytime Story-Book FOR MOTHER AND CHILD. 
By Ruth O. Dyer. (Harrap, 152 pp., 3/6 n.)—A series of 
little tales and rhymes for mothers to tell their children in 
order to interest them, while they are being dressed or put 
to bed. 
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POETS IN CRITICISM 


SomE SOLDIER Poets. By Sturge Moore. (Grant Richards. 
7s. 6d. net.) 

RupERT BROOKE AND THE INTELLECTUAL IMAGINATION. A Lecture 
by Walter de la Mare. (Sidgwick & Jackson. 2s. 6d. net.) 


one of the most heart-breakingly futile occupations 

that exist. Befogged by nonsense, deafened by 
the bleating of solemn amateurs, to whose congenital lack 
of intelligence the Higher Education has added a deplorable 
fluency and self-assurance, we are apt to turn in despair 
from zsthetic philosophy to the happy empiricism which 
expresses itself in the formula: ‘‘ No, I don’t know 
anything about art ; but I know what I like, when I see it.” 
Esthetics will only begin to have value when people know 
why they like things. The philosophy of art can only be 
built on a psychological foundation; we must find out 
how and why certain forms and colours, certain rhythms 
and harmonies, certain combinations of words affect us. 
We must analyse the emotional reactions of intellectual 
ideas. For example, the word “ spheres,” together with 
the other apparatus of pre-Copernican astronomy, evidently 
stirred Donne’s imagination to its depths. The notion of 
“ecstasy ’’ was believed in, was passionately felt, by the 
poets of the seventeenth century. To us, unless we make 
a great imaginative effort, these ideas mean nothing at all. 
An infinity of hard scientific work, physiological, psycho- 
logical and historical, will have to be done before we can 
begin theorizing with any profit. Meanwhile, our amateurs 
continue to obscure the mental atmosphere with cloudy 
talk of Forms, Reality, the Sublime, the Divine and so on. 
Higher Education is a fine thing ; but we have to pay for it. 

Mr. Sturge Moore’s volume is interesting because it 
contains, besides much acute and serious criticism, an 
illuminating summary of the poet’s artistic psychology. 
“The poet,” he says, “is not full of emotions and 
perceptions that need expressing, as a vat is full of grapes, 
though no doubt human nature—complete, ideal—is 
latent in him. He is, like all young creatures, playful. 
He plays with language, attracted by its beauties and 
possibilities, and in doing so he does for himself what 
atterwards his poems do for us—he awakens or creates 
emotions in his heart that it knew little or nothing of 
before, and as he continues he clarifies, strengthens and 
adds to them.” 

This is valuable and suggestive, and we wish that 
Mr. Sturge Moore could have found space to enlarge 
further on the machinery of poetic inspiration. The poet 
travels towards his goal of consummated expression along 
two roads at once—the roads of sense and nonsense. The 
idea or emotion that he desires to express exists dimly, 
and often only potentially, somewhere in the recesses of 
his mind. It is often some chance phrase, some little 
accident of his natural playfulness of mind, that finally 
calls it out into the workshop to be moulded. Then he 
sets to work, developing his theme, logically, along the 
road of sense, but at the same time, and much more 
fruitfully, along the road of nonsense. Words beget words 
and, by a strange superfcetation, new ideas. The poor, 
misty notions with which he began assume definiteness 
and beauty ; nonsense has reinforced sense; out of the 
sensuous and non-logical new reason, along with beauty, 
has been born. This, we believe, is the normal form of 
the creative process. Sense and nonsense, intellectual 
logic and the logic of analogy, metaphor, music and rhyme, 
go hand in hand, whether the subject with which the poet 
deals be real or unreal. For one can be just as logical 
about the unreal as about the real: more so, indeed ; 
for the unreal, being an invention of the mind, is free from 
those anomalies and contardictions which make the study 
of reality so deplorably perplexing to the would-be 


T° read books about esthetics is, at the present time, 
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philosopher. And we can express reality in terms of 
“‘nonsense.’’ as effectually as we can express unreality. 

Mr. De la Mare in his lecture divides poets into these 
two classes—those who occupy themselves with the real 
and those who possess what he calls the visionary as 
opposed to the intellectual imagination. Rupert Brooke, 
with his unappeasable appetite for the warm, immediate 
good things of the world, builds his poetry out of reality, 
applying to the facts of external experience an imagination 
which belongs essentially to the intellectual species. 

Visionary or intellectual imagination—which is the better, 
which the fitter to survive in this age, when we have begun 
to know something about external reality, when we are 
just beginning to be able to dissociate interior notions, 
hopes, fears and desires from external facts? Will such 
a thing as the poetry of science come into being? or will 
poets, fleeing from a world so complex that it can only be 
described in the most precise and meticulously scientific 
terms, take refuge in worlds of fancy and ideal, in the 
Plato-worlds, the fairy-lands, where events are always 
within our control and fate has a human will? Mr. De la 
Mare does not venture to prophesy: the more reason, 
then, that we should refrain. 


VOICES IN THE IRISH 
WILDERNESS 


IRELAND A NATION. By Robert Lynd. (Grant Richards. 7s. 6d. net. ) 

IrIsH IMPRESSIONS. By G. K. Chesterton. (Collins. 7s. 6d. net.) 

IRELAND—AN ENEMY OF THE ALLIES? By R. C. Escouflaire. 
(Murray. 6s. net.) 


AST libraries of books about Ireland accumulate, 

\ flattering the pride of the more unsophisticated 

patriots, and preparing happiness for the many 
bibliophiles who know of the tendency of these publications 
to go out of print and become rare. This latter fact alone 
is sufficient to raise a suspicion as to the existence of any 
very widespread demand for books on the subject, for the 
philanthropy of publishers may usually be depended upon 
to the extent of not depriving the public of works in 
request. The suspicion is confirmed by the disproportion 
between the amount of information and learning available 
to students of the Anglo-Irish question and the degree of 
knowledge professed by the average educated reader outside 
Ireland. 

We in Ireland are usually disappointed with 
what we read. We aic pathetically grateful for the 
slightest sign of intelligent understanding on the part of 
our commentators. We are irritated equally by inappro- 
priate enthusiasm and deliberate miserpresentation. As a 
rule the former is displayed Ly foreigners, the latter is not 
infrequently the work of some perverted native. On the 
whole, it is our experience, however, that Irishmen write 
the best books about Ireland, and the sceptical hope arises : 
will the English read them? Mr, Roderts Lynd’s “ Ireland 
a Nation ” is an excellent case in point, It is the work of 
an experienced writer who knows his country and his 
subject thoroughly, and has forgotten. how to be dull 
whereby his helpful chapters of historical summary are 
distinguished from those of the average Irish historian. 
As his title proclaims Mr. Lynd has the bias without which 
history is unreadable, but not every disciple of the same 
faith can state the facts so attractively. His thesis is 
contained in the three words on the cover of his book—an 
elementary postulate, no doubt, but one which has not yet 
become axiomatic, in spite of all that has been done in 
Ireland to prove it. Mr. Lynd reiterates the demand for 
recognition of this vital claim, sets forth the justification 
of it, and appeals to the principle of self-determination on 
behalf of his country. His belief in the acceptance of that 
principle by the British Government is perhaps the only 
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marked divergence between him and the majority of his 
countrymen, in whom unpleasant experiences have engen- 
dered scepticism. It is for his English readers to prove 
him right, and this book should go far towards inducing 
in them a real determination for Irish self-determination. 

“Trish Impressions,’ on the other hand, is a typical 
example of the indiscriminate and undiscriminating 
enthusiasm which depresses all classes of Irishmen, what- 
ever their political views. Nowhere has it excited more 
unfavourable Irish comment than in those circles where, 
until it appeared, the author was regarded as a most 
sympathetic type of Englishman. This is not a mere case 
of the perverse Irish habit of uniting to attack the stranger 
who intervenes in the domestic debate. To be more 
precise, Mr. Chesterton’s book is an explanation of the 
misrepresented impatience of Ireland with well-meaning 
sympathizers. The deprecatory title of ‘‘ Irish Impres- 
sions ’’ did not prevent us, as it certainly did not prevent 
the author, from seeing in the volume something far more 
pretentious than a common tourist’s scrapbook. If Mr. 
Chesterton had given us another ‘“‘ Broadbent’s Baedeker ” 
he might have escaped with the tolerant ridicule which is 
the fate of such works. Instead, he decided to raise a 
number of important questions, which his excessively 
brief and restricted visit to Ireland could not enable him to 
discuss helpfully. He has apparently attempted to discuss 
them amusingly, but then everybody knows the Irish have 
no sense of real humour! Such jokes as “‘ The Wearing of 
the Greens’ and “ other Casements opening on the foam 
of such very perilous seas ’’’ produced upon Irish readers 
something of the same blank amazement as some of us felt 
in our discussions with Mr. Chesterton about the war. 
One sees the great big, good-humoured man, chuckling 
alone at his own little witticisms, while surrounded by a 
tense circle of Irishmen, at a white heat of rage and 
earnestness as they attempt to explain their attitude 
towards the war in the light of disillusioned experience. 
Yet even the most irreconcilable felt a decided liking for 
England rising in antagonism to Mr. Chesterton’s inevitable 
selection of the best side of English history for apologetic 
depreciation. Neither his book nor his visit indicates any 
real appreciation of the almost agonizing seriousness of the 
issue between his country and Ireland. 

No doubt those who enjoy Mr. Chesterton’s peculiar 
philosophy of anti-Semitism, peasant proprietorship and 
Merrie England will discover that these enthusiasms shine 
with augmented energy in his record of an excursion in the 
most depressing backwash of the world war. His good 
spirits never fail, and no provocation has disturbed him. 
Everything that attracted his favourable notice is demon- 
strated to be a proof of his philosophy. As for the rest, he 
relieves his feelings by gibing at John Bull, a figure no less 
imperturbable than himself. Even Mr. R. C. Escouflaire 
would neither have shaken his romantic faith in the superior 
_intelligence of France, nor his equally romantic admiration 

for the picturesque little ways of Kathleen ni Houlihan. 
Yet Mr. Escouflaire is the perpetrator of ‘ L’Irlande 
Ennemie ? ’’ of which an English translation has now been 
issued. His publisher describes the book as written from 
“an unbiased and detached point of view free from all 
prejudice and partisanship.” Mr. Escouflaire’s first, 
detached, unbiased and unpartisan sentence is: “‘ The 
Irish Question is an international imposture.” He objects 
to the ‘‘ resounding phrases”’ of Irish nationalism, and 
follows his sneer with a mendacious accusation, in which 
he alludes to some imaginary force of Irishmen who were 
asked “‘ to stab us in the back when our fate was in the 
balance at Verdun, and when our soldiers were writing in 
their blood at Vaux and Douaumont the most heroic page 
in the history of France.’’ Evidently there are resounding 
phrases which, however stereotyped, do not shock the ears 
of Mr. Escouflaire, The book is a grotesque perversion of 
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all Irish history, ancient and modern. The author’s gros¢ 
ignorance is never corrected by the translator, who allows 
him to say still that Sinn Féin means ‘ Ourselves Alone,”’ 
and to commit such “ howlers”’ as his confusion of the 
Gaelic League with the Gaelic Athletic Association. 

E. A. Boyp, 


JAPANESE TALES 


ROMANCEs OF OLD JAPAN. Rendered into English from Japanese 
sources by Madame Yukio Ozaki. ‘Simpkin & Marshall. 
30s. net.) 


ADAME OZAKI’S “ romances” are not the courtly 
medizval monogatari, but are for the most part 
stories dealt with by the popular drama of the 

eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. They are of two 
types, the sanguinary and the supernatural. The first 
corresponds to the earlier period of the Yedo popular 
stage and to the careers of the first three Danjiirds, famous 
for their impersonations of ferocious warriors. In the 
present work ‘‘ The Quest of the Sword,” ‘‘ The Tragedy 
of Kesa”’ and ‘“ The Sugawara Tragedy” belong to 
this type. 

The second type, represented in this book by “ The 
Spirit of the Lantern,” “ The Reincarnation of Tama,” 
“The Badger-haunted Temple,” etc., corresponds to the 
popularity of the great ghost-impersonator Matsusuke, 
who died c. 1820. ‘‘ The Sugawara Tragedy’ is the 
summary of “‘ Sugawara Denju” (1746), a play by 
Takeda Izumo. The same writer’s ‘“‘ Chishingura’’ or 
“Loyal League’”’ was recently adapted to European 
requirements by Mr. Masefield in ‘‘ The Faithful.”’ 

It is not difficult to discover why Madame Ozaki’s 
material is drawn from the stage, and not from the 
classical literature of Japan. Her rendering of one or 
two poems in this book shows that she is imperfectly 
acquainted with the older language. 


Fudaraku ya (p. 16) does not mean ‘‘ Goddess of Mercy, 
hail!’ but ‘‘O Potalaka!” This is the name of a place 
in India where Kwannon was worshipped. The point of 
the poem is that in the noise of the Falls of Nachi 
(where Kwaiinon is also worshipped) the poet hears an 
echo of the surf that beats on the shores of Potalaka. 
In Madame Ozaki’s version the poem has no point at all. 

Her style is that of cinema-libretti, a medium 
thoroughly suited to the nature of her material. Thus 
(from the story of Kesa): 

Swiftly and noiselessly he moves along the veranda; pauses 
for a few moments outside the room where lies asleep, as he 
imagines, the only obstacle between him and the woman he 
loves . . . loves so passionately, madly and blindly that he is 
willing to use the murder of his kinsman as a stepping-stone to 
reach her. 

Numerous illustrations by the contemporary artists 
Keishi and Hésai add to the impression of modernity 
produced by the book. Might not it have been illustrated 
by old theatrical woodcuts? Toyokuni and Kunisada 
must have illustrated most of these stories. 

The real ‘“‘ Romances of Old Japan ’’—the “ Ise,’’ the 
“Genji,” the “ Sumiyoshi,’’ the “‘ Ochikubo’”’ and many 
more—are still inaccessible to the Western reader. Part 
of the ‘Genji’ has been wretchedly translated by 
Suyematsu, but the task is a gigantic one. The methods 
of the now fashionable Proust appear cursory when 
compared with those of Lady Murasaki, the authoress 
of this encyclopedic romance, which has been computed 
to consist of more than twelve hundred thousand words. 

A. D. W. 


Stortes TO READ AND TO TELL. Edited by Fanny E. 
Coe. (Harrap, 192 pp., 5/ net.)—A collection of fairy tales 
and stories from real life, suitable for both boys and girls 
of from nine to ten years of age. 
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A COLLECTION OF SHORT 
STORIES. 


THe GARNET BrRacELET. By Alexander Kuprin. (Duckworth. 
7s. net.) 
N his introduction to this volume of short stories 
I Mr. Lyon Phelps, Professor of English Literature at 
Yale University, has seized the opportunity to inform, 
caution, and put “ right” American opinion upon the whole 
subject of Russian Literature. His manner in so doing is 
unfamiliar to English readers. It makes us feel that while 
we read we are, like Alice, dwindling away in height ; 
by the end of the first page we are much too young even 
to attend a University ; by the end of the second, and 
especially when that tiny little joke is popped into our 
baby mouths, we are of a size to spell out maxims at a 
learned knee : 

A novel is not great simply because it is written in the Russian 
language, nor because its author has a name difficult to pronounce. 
Or: 

A slavish—no pun intended—adoration of Russian novels is not 
tself an indication of critical intelligence. 


Or: 

A pessimist is not necessarily a profound thinker, nor is unclean- 
ness in itself a sign of virility. 

But surely Mr. Phelps exaggerates the extreme innocence 
of American literary opinion ; he must surely be mistaken 
in not realizing that it has long cut down these modest 
flowers of thought with its little hatchet. Nevertheless 
even Kuprin is described in terms that remind us of those 
infantile dogmatics about the cat and the mat and 
“run, fox, run”: ‘‘ He soars and he sinks. ... He is 
holy and he is coarse ; he is sublime and he is flat.”’ 

Between this introduction and the preface contributed 
by the translator, Mr. Pasvolsky, who is at naive pains 
to inform us when Kuprin is at his best, and why he is at 
his best, the author makes a difficult bow. But happily 
the first story, which gives the title to the book, is wonder- 
fully successful, and so the bow is a triumphant one. 
“The Garnet Bracelet’’ is a story of hopeless love. 
It tells how a poor official fell in love with the beautiful 
Princess Vera Nicolaeyna. For seven years he wrote to 
her, and then on her birthday he sent her the bracelet. 
At this her husband and brother interfered. They sought 
the man out, and he, after giving them to understand 
that he fully realized the impossibility of the situation, 
promised them to disappear. Next day the Princess read 
of his suicide. She received from him a letter written just 
before he had shot himself, expressing his happiness in 
having loved her, and begging her to ask someone to 
play for her, in his memory, the Largo Appassionata from 
Sonata 2, Op. 2, of Beethoven. From this old-fashioned 
plot, old-fashioned like the poor bracelet with its ill-polished 
stones, its green stdne in the middle with the five deep red 
ones surrounding, there come rays of deep quivering light, 
and all that they reveal is linked together just for one 
moment, becomes part of the tragic life-story of the 
strangely simple man for whom “ to love was enough.” 
“May nothing transient or vain trouble your beautiful 
soul!” he writes. But the life of the Princess is composed 
of what is transient and vain; the society in which she 
lives is transient and vain ; real love could have no part 
in it. But being woman her secret dream is of a love that 
shall fill her whole life ; it has come near her, and now it 
is gone for ever. 

The other stories iti the book do not approach the first. 
“Horse Thieves ’’ and ‘“‘ The Jewess”’ are, we imagine, 
written under the influence of Tchehov. The first, which 
is an account of a little boy’s association with beggars and 
thieves, and contains a hideous picture of mob violence, 
has many a touch which puts us in mind of the great 
writer, but only to marvel, before Kuprin’s heaviness, at 
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the delicacy and surety of theother. In ‘“ The Jewess,’’ 
again, it is easy to see in what soil the idea has been 
nourished. But asorry weed has grown, coarse, straggling, 
with no flower at all for all the author’s urging, until at 
the last he has propped it up with an old stick of allegory 
which never for an instant deceives us. 


A word must be said about “ An Evening Guest.” In 
a letter giving a list of the works he considers his most 
successful the author places it first. This is very interest- 
ing, as showing the extraordinary difference between the 
Russian consciousness and ours. To us “ The Evening 
Guest ” is quite impossible ; it is very nearly absurd in its 
ingenuousness. One evening somebody knocks at th: 
writer’s door. It sets him wondering who is there, who 
might be there, and how unknown is the future. He 
compares life at great length to a game of cards, and then 
imagines that some madman should hit upon the idea of 
a lottery of life. On an appointed day there would stand 
an enormous urn filled with cards, one of which we must 
draw. And then what is life except this drawing of lots 
out of an urn of fate ? Andsoon until he falls to wondering 
whether he will be able to make certain sounds to which that 
other person on the other side of the door will respond. 
Until finally, when we are almost inclined to call it childish, 
he cries, ‘‘ Every time that I think of the vastness, com- 
plexity, darkness, and elemental accidentality of this 
general intertwining of lives, my own life appears to me 
like a tiny speck of dust tossed in the fury of a tempest.’’ 
What more is to be said ? * 

K. M. 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


“The East’’ means something different to each of us. 
We invent it to suit our own particular temperament or 
habit of mind, just as we invent the various epochs of the 
past. Mr. Dulac’s East, as he revealed it to us in his illus- 
trations to the “‘ Rubdaiyat,’’ is a fairyland of voluptuous 
prettiness. The Orient of Mr. Brangwyn’s imagination 
(THE RuBAryAt oF OMAR KuayyAm, Foulis, 138 pp., 
10s. 6d. net.) is sinister and cruel as well as beautiful. The 
fifteen illustrations reproduced in this handsome volume 
are full of hot strong colour and startling chiaroscuro 
effects, and may be said to be characteristic examples of 
Mr. Brangwyn’s energetic art. 


Mr. C. D. Lewis in THE WATERBOYS AND THEIR COUSINS 
(Lippincott, 184 pp., 3s. n.) has really accomplished his task 
admirably. Whether the strictly scientific will approve 
of the personification of such things as burrs and 
tomatoes is another question ; but after all children always 
will personify, and there seems no harm in using this habit 
in order to give them some idea of the beauty and variety 
of the natural world. Where one sympathizes whole- 
heartedly with Mr. Dickens Lewis is in his protest against 
the over-literary education at present given to children. 
Books such as his, which show how much knowledge can be 
gained by those who are not immediately sensitive to litera- 
ture, should do much good. 


Miss T. Wilson in NETHERDALE FOR EVER! (Swarthmore 
Press, 303 pp., 6s.n.) has written a story about a rather 
absurd baronet, Sir Percy Baker-Baker, who wants his trespass 
boards taken seriously. He buys an estate at Netherdale, 
and shuts up the famous woods. The boys and girls form a 
guild of opposition, and wage war against Sir Percy and his 
boards. The story is conventionally and easily written. 


Miss Queenie Scott-Hopper in UNDER SEVENSHIELDS 
CastLE (Harrap, 191 pp., 5s.n.) has not managed to pull 
it off. It needs a rather greater talent and a better sense 
of romance to revive the Arthurian story in a modern setting. 
The story has none of the honest realism which children 
demand, and has too evidently been written from the 
“grown-up” standpoint. The best thing about the 
book are the coloured illustrations by Honor Appleton. 








BEFORE SCHOOL 


THE ARKANSAW BEAR. By Albert Bigelow Paine. Illustrated by 
Harry Rowntree. (Harrap, 183 pp., 6s. net.) 

Tue Boy’s Own ANNUAL, 1918-19. (R.T.S., 664 pp. 12s. net.) 

THE EMPIRE ANNUAL FOR Boys. (R.T.S., 320 pp., 5s. net.) 

CapTAIN BayLeEy’s HEIR. By G. A. Henty. (Blackie, 386 pp., 
4s. net.) 

OU ran down the drive under the great bare trees 
and past a tall box hedge on the right, scrunching 
under foot the bubbles blown by the ffost in the 

gravel your father had expensively laid down last summer, 
It may have been in one of the two happy winters before 
you went to school, near the beginning, perhaps, of the 
long still spell of cold when you were pulled up and down 
the ice on the pond between the gardener and the groom. 
You had begun even then to be averse from exercise, 
which meant a rheumy nose, the first sense of an inefficient 
circulation, the prospect of falling down on other people’s 
slides. The minute stones from the gravel which had 
w*tked themselves under the front door made the noise 
of scratching on the hall tiles (something to do with the 
stained-glass window to the Memory of Two Excellent and 
Dearly Loved Wives of a Victorian Rector in the cold 
church), and you swerved a little to jump up the shallow 
stairs three at a time, out of breath, through the door on 
the first landing to the room with the little window over 
the stable yard, where the unimportant governess of some- 
body not real to you had, as a fact, hanged herself. Un- 
affected in the dull sublunary sense by tragedy, you were, 
of course, incapable of realizing to yourself the details of 
your home. They might surround you, but you never 
surrendered, You cared in summer about the butterfly 
you caught, yearned after the moth you were not allowed 
to sit up and wait for. Snail-shells, coins (an Elizabethan 
sixpence once came out of a garden bed), stones which 
suggested that the Creator had really taken trouble about 
their shape, crests and cricketers’ averages, a private piece 
of cheese from the village shop in which cheese-smell was 
the largest and loudest: these, simultaneously or in 
succession, held the part of you that was more real than 
what ate, went for walks, was rude in the nursery and 
uncomfortable in the drawing-room. 

Further in still, the deep passion of your life, the only 
one which has not by this time proved its fallibility, was 
the love of reading. It was a house with free access to all 
the shelves. You would not have submitted to being born 
in any other kind. So that side by side with the old cheap 
paper-covered “‘ Arabian Nights,” Hans Andersen, ‘“‘ The 
Children of the New Forest,” “‘ Ungava,” and ‘‘ The Young 
Fur-Hunters,” you were finding that ‘‘ A Yellow Aster’ had 
no scent, learning from Mrs. Ewing and “‘ Misunderstood ”’ 
about juvenile mortality, and getting the first imperishable 
taste of Dickens out of your mother’s double-column 
edition. You had hurried to your room for a snack of that 
before lunch ; it woke you in the diminishing light of the 
frosty mornings; it lay on the ledge of your hip-bath 
where there should have been soap, 

That was the age, and it was almost too late, for ‘‘ The 
Arkansaw Bear.” The music was tantalizing, for you 
hadn’t yourself the vestige of an ear. But the feeling of 
them out together at night, Bosephus the boy and Horatio 
the bear, made you shiver and kept you warm as you 
caught a peep of grass whitening under the moon. Bears 
who never talked except when they were alone with a boy, 
played the tunes, old and strange, and yet not unfamiliar, 
of the Southern States, and became converts to a vegetarian 
diet of honey and green corn, were not quite impossible in 
Norfolk nearly thirty years ago. You wouldn’t, perhaps, 
have owned to your small sister that you liked it, but it 
would have been present to your mind in the afternoons 
when you caught chills in the log cabin deep in the dark 
heart of the bushes, or camped by the toboggan slope that 
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was the little stairs leading up to the heart of the house in 
your mother’s room. But the ‘“ Boy’s Own Annual,” the 
feast of which the brown-yellow single numbers of the 
“ B.0O.P.” were the single courses—that you couldn't 
possibly let out of your own hands until the orgy of absorp- 
tion was over. That took » ou abroad, through strange 
seas to Hudson Bay and ..e East, with Britons never 
being slaves and all other nationalities in their places; 
took you into regions scarcely less strange, though nearer 
home, where cricket and virtue were triumphant in heroes 
like St. Maur, of “ Caught Out! A Public School Story,” 
and masters who taught in goloshes and mufflers were 
treated as the things they were, and the Head (a tribal 
King yet unknown to you) loomed tremendous and benig- 
nant over the microcosm of jollity and escapade. You 
would go solidly through every page, roam with the Boy’s 
Own Field Club, meditate upon joining the great fellowship 
of the B.O.P.L.0.F. with the sevenpenny badge (more 
than two weeks’ pocket-money and the drafting of a letter 
to London notwithstanding), study ‘‘ What it Means to 
be a Half-Back ” and “ How to Bowl Beautifully,” not 
even skipping the serious ‘“‘ Talks to Boys, by an Old One,” 
and laying to heart the Answers to mysterious Correspon- 
dents upon philately, numismatics, and the choice of a 
profession. The confusion of the result, heightened by 
your habit of reading each of the serials piecemeal as they 
came, was half itscharm. The “ Empire Annual for Boys” 
would have pleased you less by presenting its matter in 
neat slices. It gives you War (at the time one is recalling 
that only went on in Egypt and the parts of Libya gene- 
rally), with Zeppelins and Wireless in action, smugglers 
and pistols, the agitations of the ’45, and ‘“‘ Animals Named 
in the Bible” (with the sub-title, ‘‘ Holy Writ Tells Much 
about Natural History’’). To have ‘that leviathan,” 
which has given you a cosy sense of familiarity combined 
with remoteness, reduced to the common shape of a croco- 
dile, would have been to take the first step from faith to 
reason, Strong, sound, hearty Mr. G. A. Henty would 
have taken you back to the world of men who are always 
boys with his “‘ Captain Bayley’s Heir.’’ It doesn’t seem 
now to have all the romance of ‘‘ The Cat of Bubastes,”’ 
which you once made your mother chase for you through 
the labyrinth of the Books, Music, and Refreshment (Top 
Floor) Departments of the Army and Navy Stores. But 
you can still rejoice to know that bold Frank Norris didn’t 
steal the ten-pound note from the desk of the head master 
of Westminster, and let grammar go to the winds in the 
triumph of natural justice when 

Although contrary to the usual rules, an unlimited supply of 
shandy-gaff was sent for, and for an hour Frank sat and chatted 
with his old schoolfellows, and to their great admiration gave them 
an outline of his adventures on the Mississippi, his journey across 
the plains, and as a gold-digger in California. 

This was life before examinations began, before your 
arm had ever been twisted, before you were poured into 
the mould that is labelled English Gentleman and is really 


a coffin. ‘‘ Books, Books, and time to use them, and a 
hearth about which love is busy—what more can you offer 
son of man than these ?”’ M. H. 


Is Spitsbergen about to make a bid for the wider popularity 
it deserves among us? The gathering that listened to Sir 
Martin Conway’s opening speech at the exhibition organized 
by the Northern Exploration Company at Messrs. Speaight’s 
galleries in New Bond Street makes one hope so. A consider- 
able increase in the number of visitors is certain in the summer, 
though there are those who maintain that late winter and early 
spring are the best seasons. Captain Frank Wild, of Elephant 
Island fame, spent last winter there, and led one of the two 
expeditions to the almost inaccessible east coast, where coat 
was found. The specimens shown bear witness to the beauty 
of the marbles of King’s Bay. Messrs. Speaight’s excellent 
photographs will probably prove extremely popular. 
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A PHYSICIAN IN FRANCE. By Major-General Sir Wilmot 
Herringham. (Arnold. 15s. net.)—This is another of the 
many books of conversation in print for which the war has 
provided material and excuse. Sir Wilmot Herringham 
as a medical officer in France did not differ, except in costume, 
from the civilian Sir Wilmot, and was, indeed, in his beard 
and his conversation a most unconventional soldier. As a 
Consulting Physician he was invariably a welcome guest 
at every hospital which it was his duty to visit. The reasons 
for his popularity will be apparent to anyone who :eads 
his book, for it exhibits in an attractive form the qualities 
of his mind and general outlook. A soldier in a letter home 
described him as “‘ still working hard in spite of his advanced 
age’’ (he is now sixty-four); he even admits on occasion 
that he is not so young as he was, for when he had kissed 
zood-bye to his seventy-eight-year-old hostess in his lodging 
at Hesdin he was content with her observation, ‘‘ A notre 
age, Général, il n’y a pas de danger, mais ga fait plajsir tout 
de méme.”” Nevertheless his real youthfulness appears on 
every page, and he is undoubtedly speaking the truth when 
he says, ‘‘I have learned more medicine in these five years 
than in any previous five years of my life.” 

The general reader will probably be most interested in 
the chapters which deal with medical subjects, such as typhoid 
and preventive inoculation, cerebro-spinal fever, and trench 
fever, since Sir Wilmot puts in a clear way the facts and 
conclusions arrived at by the trained mind of the expert— 
‘“‘a real dector,’”’ as one of his patients delightedly records. 
The history of the way in which trench fever was proved to 
be conveyed from man to man by the bite of an infected 
louse makes melancholy reading; our own experiments, 
which demanded the use of volunteers for inoculation with 
the virus, were stopped by the authorities, so that it was left 
to the Americans, who were bound by fewer restrictions, 
to prove that the ideas of our bacteriologists were right, 
and that if the anti-louse campaign had been started sooner 
a large amount of disease might have been prevented. 

Sir Wilmot Herringham has learned besides a great many 
other things not connected with medicine. He has observed 
that ‘‘ the English leg is highly inelegant, whereas the French 
are very neat, and when you get a really good view of the 
whole leg up to just below the knee the contrast is distressing ”’ ; 
and observations made in France and Flanders have convinced 
him that “ tinsel is the right thing if you want to make people 
really virtuous.” He has noticed how the French prune 
their trees and thresh their corn, what are the respective 
merits of French and English education, how great is the 
beauty even of a Flemish spring, how the ordinary Englishman 
bore his sufferings and did his work, and in Germany he 
concluded that “‘the poor do not feel national humiliation. 
They are occupied with their own concerns.” But good 
conversation covers a wider field than can be indicated by 
a catalogue of subjects. Sir Wilmot is candid too, and says 
of himself, “ I can always get on with a cook, because J am 
of a greedy disposition ’’ (we can hear him thanking God for 
that), ‘‘and cooks like to be appreciated.” 

When conversation is put down in black and white it must 
necessarily lose something of its sparkle; but if we cannot 
be of the circle of Sir Wilmot’s friends and get it first-hand 
and for nothing with the added indiscretion of his spoken 
word, then we had best buy fifteen shillingsworth of it in 
this delightful book. 

K. 


HENRY THE SixtH. A Reprint of John Blacman’s Memoir ; 
with translation and notes by M. R. James. (Cambridge, 
University Press. 5s. net.)—It is not only students at Eton 
and King’s who have reason for gratitude to the Provost of 
Eton for this memorial of their founder: all interested in 
the history of our country will share in the feeling of indebted- 
ness for a scholarly reprint of one of the minor documents 
of their craft hitherto almost inaccessible to them. Henry VI. 
brought to its culmination the religious fervour of the 
descendants of John of Gaunt unrelieved by any of the fine 
worldliness of his grandfather, the steadfast rashness of his 
father, or the ability of his line. His attempt to be other- 
worldly in a warring society of unruly nobles and _business- 
like commonalty brought him to ruin, and nearly involved 
the fate of the country in his fall ; it demonstrated the failure 
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of the attempt to vitalize conventional religion in a world of 
unreligious men. Charm he undoubtedly had, the charm 
of simplicity and a good heart ; and this charm long endeared 
his memory to the humble, and would have numbered him 
among the saints if the Popes of his day had but been 
susceptible to such claims. 


Dr. James reprints for us a rare Latin tract by Master 
John Blacman, B.D., afterwards a Carthusian of London, 
printed by Robert Coplande in 1510, and a translation and 
full notes on the work and on what is known of Blacman. 
The book is exquisitely printed, and we have noticed but 
one misprint, if it is so—1408 for 1508 on p. 50. The preface 
and notes contain several offices with hymns—one of them 
running : 

Rex Henricus 
sis amicus 
nobis in angustia 
Cujus prece 
nos a nece 
salvemur perpetua. 
Another runs: 
Salve miles preciose 
Rex Henrice generose 
Palmes vitis celice 
In radice caritatis 
Vernans flore sanctitatis 
Viteque angelice. 
While a third exhibits the influence of the new learning: 
O rex Henrice vincas virtute pudice. 


Dr. James shows us a touch of his accustomed skill in a 
list of John Blacman’s books which were presented by him 
to the Carthusian house of Our Lady of Witham. Several of 
them have been identified in the libraries of Oxford, Lambeth, 
and the British Museum; and we are glad to see that one of 
them, Higden’s “ Polychronicon,” has found a home in Eton, 
of which Blacman was at one time Cantor. 


Eton and King’s do well to cherish the memory of their 
benefactor, and the outside world may agree about him, as 
about another king centuries later who gave almost the same 
advice to the boys he met: Sitis boni pueri, mites et docibiles, 
et servi Domini, ‘‘ The evils which his weak rule brought 
upon England have faded out of being,’ his good lives after 
him. 


THREE Days. By Rose Macaulay. (Constable. 2s. 6d. 
net.)—Miss Macaulay is one of the most interesting of con- 
temporary poets. She always has something to say, something 
intelligent and original. So many minor poets appear who 
warble or lisp, or emit verbiage ; so few who ever say anything. 
Our delight when we find one who has interesting thoughts 
and emotions is so great that we are ready to prostrate 
ourselves in gratitude and admiration. 


Most of the poems in this volume are written on themes 
connected with the war. Now it is the record, as in “ Picnic, 
1917,” or ‘‘ To Thomas,” of a sensitive spirit trying to win a 
moment’s respite from the unceasing horror of thinking too 
closely on the destruction of young life and the senseless 
madness of the world. Now it is an attempt to fathom the 
meaning of the whole thing ; but perhaps it is all as senseless as 
the ‘‘ Revue ” into which a fog-bewildered soldier stumbles by 
chance to sit and laugh an hour or two at the silly, irrelevant 
fun, and then, when the show is over, to drift out again Into 
the blind darkness. 

And that was Life, a wild thing spinning for a brief hour bedecked 
with lights, 

Swung between two black hungry nights, which have no end and 
no beginning. 

And that was Time, a queer lit section of some monstrous wheel 
all drowned and dim, 

Whose eternal churning turning rim throws up man in its circum- 
vection, 

To do his turn and dance his dance and slip back into the quiet sea 

Of silence and eternity, which drowns life, time and crazy chance. 

Miss Macaulay is a very accomplished metrist; the only 

fault that we have to find with her technique is her tendency 

to put rather too much strain on the device, already too 

much exploited, of contracting her lines, ballad-fashion, 

to a few heavy syllables. The “ and no birds sing”’ of ‘‘ La 

Belle Dame sans Merci ”’ is very effective, but the effect palls or 

grows irritating if it is made use of too often. 
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Science 
THE ANATOMY OF DESIRE 


III. CONSCIOUS AND UNCONSCIOUS DESIRE 


( Se ” desire, which we have now to con- 
sider, consists of desire in the sense hitherto 
discussed, together with a true belief as to its 

“‘ purpose,’’ i.e. as to the state of affairs that will bring 
quiescence with cessation of the discomfort. If our 
theory of desire is correct, a belief as to its purpose 
may very well be erroneous, since only experience can 
show what causes a discomfort to cease. When the 
experience needed is common and simple, as in the case 
of hunger, a mistake is not very probable. But in other 
cases—e.g. erotic desire in those who have had little or 
no experience of its satisfaction—mistakes are to be 
expected, and do in fact very often occur. The practice 
of inhibiting impulses, which is to a great extent necessary 
to civilized life, makes mistakes easier, by preventing 
experience of the actions to which a desire would otherwise 
lead, and by often causing the inhibited impulses them- 
selves to be unnoticed or quickly forgotten. The perfectly 
natural mistakes which thus arise constitute a large 
proportion of what is (mistakenly in part) called self 
deception, and attributed by Freud to the “ censor.” 

The facts adduced by the psycho-analysts afford a 
powerful argument against the common-sense view of 
desire. In all human beings, but most markedly in those 
suffering from hysteria and certain forms of insanity, we 
find what are called ‘‘ unconscious ”’ desires, which are 
commonly regarded as showing self-deception. Most 
psycho-analysts pay little attention to the analysis of 
desire, being interested in discovering by observation 
what it is that people desire, rather than in discovering 
what actually constitutes desire. I think the strangeness 
of what they report would be greatly diminished if it 
were expressed in the language of a behaviourist theory 
of desire, rather than in the language of every-day beliefs. 
The general description of the sort of phenomena that 
bear on our present question is as follows: A person 
states that his desires are so-and-so, and that it is these 
desires that inspire his actions ; but the outside observer 
perceives that his actions are such as to realize quite 
different ends from those which he avows, and that these 
different ends are such as he might be expected to desire. 
Generally they are less virtuous than his professed desires, 
and are therefore less agreeable to profess than these are. 
It is accordingly supposed that they really exist as desires 
for ends, but in a sub-conscious part of the mind, which 
the patient refuses to admit into consciousness for fear 
of having to think ill of himself. There are no doubt 
many cases to which such a supposition is applicable 
without obvious artificiality, But the deeper the 
Freudians delve into the underground regions of instinct, 
the further they travel from anything resembling conscious 
desire, and the less possible it becomes to believe that 
only positive self-deception conceals from us that we 
really wish for things which are abhorrent to our explicit life. 

In the cases in question we have a conflict between 
the outside observer and the patient’s consciousness. 
The whole tendency of psycho-analysis is to trust the 
outside observer rather than the testimony of introspection. 
I believe this tendency to be wholly right, but to demand a 
re-statement of what constitutes desire, exhibiting it as a 
causal law of our actions, not as something actually 
existing in our minds. But let us first get a clearer 
statement of the essential characteristic of the phenomena. 

A person, we find, states that he desires a certain end A, 
and that he is acting with a view to achieving it. We 
observe, however, that his actions are such as are likely to 
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achieve a quite different end B, and that B is the sort 
of end that often seems to be aimed at by animals and 
savages, though civilized people are supposed to have 
discarded it. We sometimes find also a whole set of 
false beliefs, of such a kind as to persuade the patient 
that his actions are really a means to A, when in fact 
they are a means to B. For example, we feel an impulse 
to inflict pain upon those whom we hate; we therefore 
believe that they are wicked, and that punishment will 
reform them. This belief enables us to act upon the 
impulse to inflict pain, while believing that we are acting 
upon the desire to lead sinners to repentance. It is for 
this reason that the criminal law has been in all ages 
more severe than it would have been if the impulse to 
ameliorate the criminal had been what really inspired it. 
It seems simple to explain such a state of affairs as due to 
“ self-deception,” but this explanation is often mythical. 
Most people, in thinking about punishment, have had no 
more need to hide their vindictive impulses from themselves 
than they have had to hide the exponential theorem. 
Our impulses are not patent to a casual observation, 
but are only to be discovered by a scientific study of 
our actions, in the course of which we must regard 
ourselves as objectively as we should the motions of the 
planets or the chemical reactions of a new element. 


There is a further fact which complicates the effect of 
‘consciousness ’’ on desire. When we believe that we desire 
a certain state of affairs, that often tends to cause a real 
desire for it. This is due partly to the influence of words 
upon our emotions, in rhetoric for example, and partly 
to the general fact that discomfort normally belongs to 
the belief that we desire such-and-such a thing that we 
do not possess. Thus what was originally a false opinion 
as to the object of a desire acquires a certain truth: the 
false opinion generates a secondary subsidiary desire, 
which nevertheless becomes real. Let us take an 
illustration. Suppose you have been jilted in a way 
which wounds your vanity. Your natural impulsive 
d esire will be of the sort expressed in Donne’s poem : 

When by thy scorn, O Murderess, I am dead, 


n which he explains how he will haunt the poor lady 
as a ghost, and prevent her from enjoying a moment's 
peace. But two things stand in the way of your expressing 
yourself so naturally: on the one hand, your vanity, 
which will not acknowledge how hard you are hit; on 
the other hand, your conviction that you are a civilized 
and humane person, who could not possibly indulge so 
crude a desire as revenge. You will therefore experience a 
restlessness which will at first seem quite aimless, but 
will finally resolve itself into a conscious desire to change 
your profession, or go round the world, or conceal your 
identity and live in Putney, like Arnold Bennett’s hero. 
Although the prime cause of this desire is a false judgment 
as to your previous unconscious desire, yet the new 
conscious desire has its own derivative genuineness, and 
may influence -your actions to the extent of sending you 
round the world. The initial mistake, however, will 
have effects of two kinds. First, in uncontrolled momerts, 
under the influence of sleepiness or drink or delirium, 
you will say things calculated to injure the faithless 
deceiver. Secondly, you will find travel disappointing, 
and the East less fascinating than you had hoped—unless, 
some day, you hear that the wicked one has in turn been 
jilted. If this happens, you will believe that you feel 
sincere sympathy, but you will suddenly be much more 
delighted than before with the beauties of tropical islands 
or the wonders of Chinese art. A secondary desire, 
derived from a false judgment as to a primary desire, 
has its own power of influencing action, and is therefore a 
real desire according to our definition. But it has not 
the same power as a primary desire of bringing thorough 
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satisfaction when it is realized ; so long as the primary 
desire remains unsatisfied, restlessness continues in spite 
of the secondary desire’s success. Hence arises a belief 
in the vanity of human wishes: the vain wishes are 
those that are secondary, but mistaken beliefs prevent us 
from realizing that they are secondary. 

What may, with some propriety, be called self-deception 
arises through the operation of desires for beliefs. We 
desire many things which it is not in our power to achieve : 
that we should be universally popular and admired, that 
our work should be the wonder of the age, and that the 
universe should be so ordered as to bring ultimate 
happiness to all, though not to our enemies until they 
have repented and been purified by suffering. Such 
desires are too large to be achieved through our own 
efforts. But it is found that a considerable portion of 
the satisfaction which these things would bring us if they 
were realized is to be achieved by the much easier operation 
of believing that they are or will be realized. This desire 
for beliefs, as opposed to desire for the actual facts, is a 
particular case of secondary desire, and, like all secondary 
desire, its satisfaction does not lead to a complete cessation 
of the initial discomfort. Nevertheless, desire for beliefs, 
as opposed to desire for facts, is exceedingly potent both 
individually and socially. According to the form of 
belief desired, it is called vanity, optimism, or religion. 
Those who have sufficient power usually imprison or put 
to death anyone who tries to shake their faith in their 
own excellence or in that of the universe ; it is for this 
reason that seditious libel and blasphemy have always 
been, and still are, criminal offences. 

It is very largely through desires for beliefs that the 
primitive nature of desire has become so hidden, and 
that the part played by consciousness has been so confusing 
and so exaggerated. 

We may now summarize our analysis of desire and 
feeling. 

A mental occurrence of any kind—sensation, image, 
belief, or emotion, or perhaps even a purely physical 
stimulus—may be a cause of a series of actions, continuing, 
unless interrupted, until some more or less definite state 
of affairs is realized. Such a series of actions we call a 
“behaviour-cycle.”” The degree of definiteness may vary 
greatly : hunger requires only food in general, whereas 
the sight of a particular piece of food raises a desire which 
requires the eating of that piece of food. The property 
of causing such a cycle of occurrences is called “ dis- 
comfort’; the property of the mental occurrences in 
which the cycle ends is called ‘‘ pleasure.’’ The actions 
constituting the cycle must not be purely mechanical, 
i.e. they must be bodily movements in whose causation 
the special properties of nervous tissue are involved. 
The cycle ends in a condition of quiescence, or of such 
action as tends only to preserve the status quo. The 
state of affairs in which this condition of quiescence is 
achieved is called the ‘‘ purpose” of the cycle, and the 
initial mental occurrence involving discomfort is called a 
“ desire’ for the state of affairs that brings quiescence. 
A desire is called ‘‘ conscious ’’ when it is accompanied 
by a true belief as to the state of affairs that will bring 
quiescence ; otherwise it is called ‘‘ unconscious.” All 
primitive desire is unconscious, and in human beings 
beliefs as to the purposes of desires are often mistaken. 
These mistaken beliefs generate secondary desires, which 
cause various interesting complications in the psychology 
of human desire, without fundamentally altering the 
character which it shares with animal desire. 

BERTRAND RUSSELL. 





Mrs. Florence Griswold, in Htnpu Farry TALes (Harrap, 
186 pp., 5/ net), retells for children some stories from the 
Jataka, including ‘‘ The Good Elephant and the Ungrateful 
Man”’ and “ The King of the Golden Geese.” 
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ae Regen 4.—Sir J. J. Thomson, President, in the 
chair. 


The following papers were read: ‘The Adsorption of 
Gases at Low and: Moderate Concentrations: Part I. Deduc- 
tion of the Theoretical Adsorption Isostere and Isotherm.— 
Part II. Experimental Verification of the Form of the Theoretical 
Isosteres and Isotherms.—Part III. Experimental Verification of 
the Constant in the Theoretical Adsorption Isostere,”’ by Mr. A. M. 
Williams.—‘‘ On the Secondary Spectrum of Hydrogen,” by Mr. 
T. R. Merton. Measurements have been made of the lines which 
are enhanced or unaffected by the admixture of helium. 


A second paper by Mr. Merton discussed ‘‘ The Spectra of 
Isotopes.’”’ 1, Interferometer measurements of the principal line 
in the spectrum of ordinary lead and lead from pitchblende show 
that in the latter case the line is less refrangible by 0-0050 A. p.e. 
0:0007 A., in close agreement with the results of Aronberg. 2, In 
the case of lead from Ceylon thorite it has been found that the line 
is more refrangible than in ordinary lead by 0-0022 A. p.e. 0:0008 
A. 3, The positions of the lines are arranged in the order of their 
atomic weights. 4, Spectroscopic measurements seem to provide 
a favourable method of distinguishing isotopic elements. 5, A 
comparison has been made of the wave-lengths of the principal 
line in ordinary thallium and thallium from pitchblende residues. 
The wave-length of the line in the spectrum of thallium from 
pitchblende has been found to be more refrangible than the !ine 
in ordinary thallium by 0:0055 A. p.e. 0:0010 A. In the case of 
thallium the measurements may possibly be affected by certain 
disturbing factors which do not apply to the measurements of 
the lines of lead. Unless the results are affected by these disturbing 
factors, it would seem likely that the thallium in pitchblende is 
an isotope of ordinary thallium. 


The remaining papers were ‘‘ A Study of Catalytic Actions at 
Solid Surfaces, Part II.,’”’ by Messrs. E. F. Armstrong and T. P. 
Hilditch ; and “‘ An Experimental Determination of the Critical 
Electron Velocities for the Production of Radiation and Ionization 
on Collision with Argon Atoms,’’ by F. Horton and Ann C, 
Davies. 


GEOLOGIcAL.—December 3.—Mr. G. W. Lamplugh, President, 
and afterwards Mr. R. D. Oldham, Vice-President, in the chair. 

H. C.B. Brown, J. M.Campbell, W. F. H. Creber, Capt. A. E. Day, 
F. W. Dennis, Mary K. Heslop, E. W. Jackson, D. M. Jenkins, G. E. 
Jennings, Hester Julian (wee Pengelly), Yu Yon Lee, J. Lomax, 
W. A. Macfadyen, A. Morgan, R. C. Murchison, F. Russell, H. M. 
Sale, H. V. Searle, W. G. St. J. Shannon, Capt. F. T. Smedley, 
E. Spencer, P. A. Wagner, and Dorothy M. Woodhead were elected 
Fellows. 

Mr. S. Hazzledine Warren exhibited and commented on a 
collection of Neolithic implements from Graig-lwyd, near Pen- 
maenmawr (North Wales).—Prof. W. W. Watts exhibited and 
described a new Geological Map of Western Australia, prepared by 
the Geological Survey of Western Australia under the direction 
of Dr. A. Gibb Maitland.——Mr. C. N. Harris, Chairman of the 
Western Australian Committee of the Institution of Mining and 
Metallurgy, exhibited a collection of minerals from Western 
Australia which he had presented to the Imperial College of Science 
and Technology, and commented chiefly on those of economic 
interest—The President summarized briefly the phenomena 
presented by the dry-lake areas of Western Australia, illustrating 
his remarks with lantern-slides lent by the Royal Geographical 
Society. He also exhibited specimens from Permo-Carboniferous 
Glacial deposits of the Irwin River district (Western Australia). 


Roya InstituTIoN.—December 1.—Sir James Crichton-Browne, 
Treasurer and Vice-President, in the chair. 

Dr. Paul Sabatier (Toulouse), Dr. Pierre Paul Emile Roux 
(Paris), Dr. Jacques Loeb (New York), Dr. R. Andrews Millikan 
(Chicago), Dr. A. Gordon Webster (Harvard) and Dr. W. Wallace 
Campbell (California) were elected Honorary Members.—Mr. J. H. 
Batten, Mr. }. W. Butler, Mr. G. R. Coursey, Mrs C. M, Dunbar, 
Mr. Arthur Holland, Mr. C. C. Lindsay, Mrs. K. A. Riches, Mr. 
Arthur Ruck and Lieut.-Col. A. Williams were elected Members. 


FORTHCOMING MEETINGS 
Dec. 


Mon. 29. Geographical (Zolian Hall), 3.30.—“ Serbia and Yugo- 
Slavia, before the War and after,’’ Mrs. Dickinson 
Berry. (Christmas Lecture.) 
Tues. 30. Royal Institution, 3—‘‘ What is Sound ?” Prefessor 
W. H. Bragg. (Christmas Lectures.) 
an. 
nen. 1. Royal Institution, 3.—‘‘ Sound and Music,” Professor 
W. H. Bragg. (Christmas Lectures.) 
Fri. 2. Geographical (Zolian Hall), 3.30.—‘‘ A Visit to the 
Diamond Mountain in Korea,’’ Miss Hilda Bowser, 
(Christmas Lecture.) 
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PREVALENT DESIGN 
Ill. THE MAN BEHIND THE EYES 
HAVE grouped painters in two large camps, taking 
| notice on the way of the anomalies that at once 
appear and would be liable to cause confusion : the 
camp of the nature men and that of the men of design. 

But I have indicated that the contradiction is not at 
an end when you say that one man paints only what he 
can, in his age, country and street, study at first hand with 
his eyes ; and the other paints what, it is true, by implication 
derives from what he sees with his eyes, but is naturally 
a scene, an arrangement, that he could never have seen 
with his eyes. It is not only a question of the object seen 
or not seen. It is also, and even more, the way in which 
you see it: the significance you attribute to it, the mood 
in which you approach it. 

In the case of the heroic ‘‘ Visual,’’ Cézanne, the mind is 
presumed to have been cleared by some abstruse cleansing 
of the intellect, for the purpose of the great and single 
combat of the eyes. Or, to put it in another way, the eyes 
are supposed to have been vacuum-cleaned of every speck 
of matter not germane to their functioning of pure, direct, 
unmetamorphosed sight. The mind is masked behind 
them. It plays its searchlight on the objective world, 
and remains unseen. It is ostensibly an entirely impersonal 
vision. 

When you have become aware of this vision fixed so 
inflexibly on the world of phenomena, it is, next, natural 
for you to ask: For what reason exactly are these brilliant 
pictures picked out of the blackness of nature by these 
enormously developed eyes? We see in a hard and 
frigid light masses of objects. It passes on, and we see 
a new picture: fresh groups of objects. It is a visually 
illuminating proceeding. But what is the purpose behind 
this scrupulous and searching eye ? 

All this has no purpose (the painter I supply you with 
will reply), but is done simply to gratify the man working 
the machine. 

You have your answer at once on that point. 

Pleasure, on the part of the man behind the eyes 
in working his machine around, and directing it upon the 
objects of his world: satisfaction in caressing with his 
eyes these objects, tasting their colours, examining their 
form. 

But next, in the case of the heroic Pure Visual of the 
modern world we are considering, you will complain that, 
despite the power and directness of the light, there appears 
to be a squint somewhere in this searchlight : so that the 
little scenes cut out by it upon the night of nature are 
not as you would see them who do not squint, although 
possessing neither power nor directness. 

Has the mind, then, intervened visually, you ask: 
although it may have refrained from all emotional 
obtrusion ? 

Yes, the attendant painter will reply: there is no 
doubt that what you describe as a squint is the result of 
the presence of the artist’s mind at the source of vision. 

So he is looking with his mind, to a certain extent ? 

The attendant painter admits that he is: that he must 
be. Emboldened by these admissions, you seriously lay 
siege to this pure fortress of vision. You say: The 
character of the intellect, is not that also an emotional 
variation ? And incidentally, if pleasure is the goal, all 
impurities are permitted ? 

The attendant painter may make one of several replies. 
He may say that the intellect is unemotional: the pure 
intellect! To which you naturally reply with the usual 
objection, by thrusting the unfortunate mathematician 
forward and asking if he (you will hold him stiffly up) 
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does not derive emotional satisfaction of the intensest 
sort—and so forth. As to your remark about pleasure, the 
painter’s reply would perhaps be that all purities likewise 
were permissible. Or that this particular man’s fun 
consisted in pretending to be pure (a pure visual). 

Where you and the painter would eventually get to 
would be to a position something like this. The painter 
would have sculpted you a figure with searchlights fixed 
in its intellect, from which it planted areas of light on 
plates full of apples; and he would explain that the 
figure derived great intellectual satisfaction from this, 
You, on the other hand, at a disadvantage as regards 
pictorial training, and wanting to fix the searchlight, 
naturally, in the emotional nature of the artist (since all 
artists are emotional: that is what artist means), would 
be scribbling another figure on a piece of paper in which 
you set something you labelled emotional nature, and 
indicated with circles the proper position for the eyes! 

You would probably admit to me or somebody else that 
the real meaning of your obstinacy, and why you were 
found disputing at all with your courteous attendant, 
was a natural sentimentality about the claim of the 
emotional nature to an honoured place in art ; and a slight 
jealousy about, and in any case natural detachment from, 
the more specialized delights in which you and most people 
could not participate. 

The painter, on the other hand, brave garcgon, I am 
sure, would admit that he had been over-emphatic with 
the outsider to whom he had been attached. He would 
confess that the eyes were his professional hero, more 
sacred than any national one ; and that he had romanced 
instinctively about the character of their deeds. But he 
would insist that to diminish the girth of an apple or dis- 
place an eye, in a painting, in the spirit in which Cézanne 
did so, was a different thing to increasing the apple’s girth 
to advertise the richness of a crop ; or to displace the eye 
to give a look of malevolence or moodiness to the face. 

But what, I should ask the painter, if the Cézanne, the 
visual, displacement gives a look of singular malevolence or 
ecstasy to the face ? What if the distortion in the sculpture 
of Matisse gives the appearance of a decomposed imbecility, 
a diseased and stunted mess ? 

Surely this result of vision should be deliberate, where 
it often is not. The intellect, or the vision, and not the 
emotional nature, may decide, at the outset, on this 
character. (Although there is always equivalence between 
the intellect and its adjuncts.) But once the vision i 
made into a work of art, when that is done for the first 
time, its subsequent development should take into count 
this definite biological resuit of the vision. 

WynpDHAM LEwiIs. 
(To be continued.) 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS OF “THE 
STUDIO ” 


BriTIisH MARINE PAINTINGS. Special Number of ‘“ The 
Studio.” Edited by Geoffrey Holme. (7s. 6d.) 
THE PAINTINGS OF D. Y. CAMERON, A.R.A., R.S.A. (7s. 6d.) 
Both published by The Studio. 
THE series of one hundred reproductions of seascapes contained 
in the latest Special Number of The Studio is designed to 
exhibit the development of British marine painting from the 
beginning of the eighteenth century to the present day. The 
task of selecting the illustrations for a popular publication of 
this kind is obviously beset with difficulties, and, all things 
considered, Mr. Holme and Mr. A. L. Baldry, who appear to be 
jointly responsible, have acquitted themselves most creditably. 
We regret that they did not see their way to dispense with 
Mr. Herbert Draper’s ‘‘ Flying Fish,’” Mr. Charles Simpson's 
“Landing Fish,” and a few other works which have no 
connection with serious marine painting, because their 
inclusion detracts from the otherwise high standard maintained, 
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We would gladly have seen in their stead examples of Nicholas 
Pocock and John Cleveley, who are not represented in 
the classical section. Nevertheless, a collection which starts 
with Brooking, Wilson, Clarkson Stanfield, and Chambers, 
passes to Turner, Cox and Copley Fielding, then to Whistler, 
Moore and McTaggart, and finishes with Cecil King, Bayes, 
Wilkinson, Everett and Brooks, can fairly claim to serve as 
a useful introduction to the subject and to have indicated 
some of the angles at which it has been approached at various 
periods. It gives us, for example, an opportunity of comparing 
Turner’s ‘‘ Landing of the Prince of Orange ’’ with the seascape 
by Whistler belonging to Mrs. Lewis Hind and a study of 
breakers by Mr. John Everett. In all three cases we feel 
that the sea has finally baffled the artists, who, though able to 
convince us with their interpretations of the major form 
structure, completely fail to express a coherent principle in 
the multiple and most complicated minor forms. Turner 
encrusts his wave crests with haphazard lights, Whistler’s 
foam is mere brushwork, and Mr. Everett for all his intelligent 
study spoils his picture by loose distribution of a sunset glow 
on the horizontal planes. As we turn the pages of the book 
we are forced to the mournful conclusion that there is no 
British artist represented with anything approaching the 
intellectual grip of Hokusai, a conclusion which is underlined 
by the contemplation of Mr. Nevinson’s imitation of the 
Japanese master’s famous “‘ Wave.”’ 

The coloured reproductions of Mr. D. Y. Cameron’s oil 
paintings well represent this phase of the activities of an 
artist whose treatment of landscape is most successful when 
he restricts himself to the classical decorative traditions and 
applies them to the subject before him. In so far as these 
pictures have anything to say to our generation, they speak 
most adequately for themselves in simple language intelligible 
to the plain man. We are not helped to appreciate them by 
Mr. A. J. Finberg’s wordy introduction. It is reminiscent of 
the persuasive patter of the art-dealer to whom the “ blind 


worship of names’”’ is a commercial asset. 
R. H.W. 


VICTORIA AND ALBERT MUSEUM. 
NEW ACQUISITIONS OF ENGLISH FURNITURE. 


A NUMBER Of important examples of English furniture 
and woodwork have recently been acquired by the Museum 
by gift as well as by purchase. Among the chief gifts is a 
chair of the time of Charles II. selected by Sir George Donald- 
son from his museum at Hove and presented to the nation 
in commemoration of peace. The chair, which is of the finest 
quality, is reputed to have been the property of Nell Gwynne. 
It is richly carved with the ornaments of the period, and 
possesses an unusual feature in a crouching lion on each 
arm. It is exhibited in Room 58. 

Another important gift was made by Mr. Thomas Sutton, 
and consists of a collection of English tea-caddies brought 
together during the past 30 years by the late Mrs. Sutton. 
Mostly of small size and very delicate workmanship in ivory, 
tortoiseshell, mother-of-pearl and elaborately inlaid or painted 
woods, they form a very interesting group, and show the infinite 
care and pains with which the English craftsmen of the 
18th century finished their work. The high cost of tea in 
those days—often as much as 20s. a pound—will account for 
the small size of most of the older of these caddies. Many of 
them may well have been diploma works of cabinet-makers 
and made specially as examples of their taste and skill. The 
collection is arranged in Room 56. 

The furniture acquired by purchase includes a mahogany 
chest of drawers in the manner of Chippendale, of finely 
figured wood, enriched with carving, and with chased brass 
handles; a Charles II. walnut cabinet on stand, decorated 
with oyster-pattern inlay and marquetry of flowers and birds ; 
and a miniature bureau or writing cabinet of the time of 
Queen Anne, finely lacquered with floral designs in various 
colours on a yellow ground. Amongst the furniture of earlier 
date is an Elizabethan arm-chair, the tall back carved with 
the initials I. E. S. and the date 1574. The chair, which was 
acquired in Berkshire, is said to have belonged to John Winch- 
combe alias Smalwood,grandson of John Winchcombe ,popu- 
larly known as ‘“‘ Jack of Newbury.’’ Thesc pieces are 
exhibited in Rooms 52 to 56. 
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Music 
A FAUST CONCERT 


R. ALBERT COATES, when he arranged his pro- 
M gramme of music illustrating ‘‘ Faust,’ must have 
momentarily forgotten that he was residing in his 
own country. To the large majority of English people 
the name of “ Faust” recalls only the ‘‘ Jewel Song ’”’ 
and the ‘Soldiers’ Chorus.” Only members of the 
Phcenix Society, and probably not very many of them, 
have read the tragical history of Dr. Faustus as set forth 
by Christopher Marlowe. As to Goethe’s “ Faust,” does 
anyone with a proper sense of patriotism confess to having 
read it, still less to having studied it and loved it? But 
even those few of us who are devoid of all shame must admit, 
however reluctantly, that ‘‘ Faust’ can never be to us 
what it is to the ordinary well-educated German. In 
Germany a Faust evening would probably be so popular 
that persons of superior intellect would never dream of 
going to it. A German lady with no great pretensions 
to being an intellectual once told me that she kept a copy 
of ‘‘ Faust’ in every room of her house. It is said that 
“Faust ’’ was more read by the German soldiers in the 
trenches than any other book. To Germany “ Faust” 
is almost what Shakespeare and the Bible are to Engiand. 
One may compare the personality of Faust with that of 
Hamlet ; but “ Hamlet” is only one out of many plays 
of Shakespeare, and although it is true that Goethe wrote 
many plays besides ‘‘ Faust,’’ “‘ Faust ”’ embodies the whole 
of Goethe in a way that no one play has ever done for 
Shakespeare. The Bible is the background of every English 
mind, religious or irreligious. But a Biblical allusion 
seldom awakes any response in the mindof aGerman. No 
one is expected to be familiar with the Bible except those 
who are churchgoers. The background of the German 
mind is “ Faust.” 

It is indeed a wonderful kingdom for any nation to 
possess. One can hardly be surprised that the readers of 
“Faust ” are content to do without the Bible, and almost to 
do without Shakespeare. The personality of Faust includes 
most of the personality of Hamlet, and most of that of Don 
Juan as well. The First Part of the play isa drama which 
anyone can understand and which is easily and frequently 
put on the stage. For those who want to penetrate deeper 
into poetry and philosophy, there is the Second Part. 
If ever there was a play which contained the whole of 
human nature and its relations with good and evil, it is 
“ Faust.’’ It has ceased to be a legend, a story, even a play ; 
“Faust” is humanity itself. It is for this reason that 
Goethe’s creation has permeated the marrow of German 
thought, and carried its influence wherever the influence of 
German thought has in other countries made itself active. 

To a German audience, then, a ‘‘ Faust ’’ concert would 
be a natural and attractive idea. They could listen to 
Wagner’s “‘ Faust Overture” and Liszt’s “‘ Faust Sym- 
phony” without need of an analytical programme, and 
even were they supplied with one, they would be able to 
read it without effort and complete in their own minds, 
from their own familiar knowledge, such new suggestions 
as it might have to offer. And better still, they would be 
able to listen to the noble words of Goethe, as they are sung 
at the end of the ‘‘ Faust Symphony,” in their own tongue, 
instead of having them translated into an idiom that bears 
but little relation either to sense or to poetry. 

The most important item of Mr. Coates’s concert was 
Liszt’s symphony, and it may well be suspected that that 
work was the starting-point of the programme, and that 
the rest was selected from other interpretations of ‘‘ Faust ”’ 
in order to form a suitable preparation for it. Now that 
the domination of the exclusive Brahms party has come to 
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an end in this country, and Wagner has come to be regarded 
as a familiar classic, the serious works of Liszt are beginning 
to be better understood and appreciated. It was not until 
Wagner had become as familiar as Beethoven that Liszt 
could be realized as the pioneer from whom Wagner derived 
some of his most characteristic methods. This does not 
mean that Liszt was a greater composer than Wagner. The 
case is paralleled by that of Weber a generation earlier. 
It is from Weber that much of the inspiration of Mendels- 
sohn, of Schumann, of Chopin and of Liszt himself is 
derived ; but Weber remains none the less a composer of 
the second rank, a pioneer, but a very unfinished artist. 
The music of Liszt appeals to us now, not for its flamboyant 
brilliance, which has long ceased to dazzle, but for its 
originality ; not for its overwhelming emotionalism, which 
leaves us cold, but for its ordered formality and dignity 
of style. 

Had it been possible in one concert to give four or five 
works which were really representative of “‘ Faust ’’’ they 
would ultimately have represented nothing more than their 
various composers. The whole of ‘‘ Faust ’’ is summed up 
in the line 

Zwei Seelen wohnen, ach! in meiner Brust. 

And the two souls are the subjects of every sonata, every 
symphony and every symphonic poem. It does not much 
matter whether you call them Faust and Gretchen, 
Dante and Beatrice, Adam and Eve or Heaven and Hell. 
When they are written down in notes they are just music, 
a first and second subject, nothing else. The value of the 
programme was simply that it led up in a purely musical 
way to the symphony of Liszt. It represented not so much 
“ Faust’ as the earlier half of the nineteenth century. 
Goethe’s poem was the expression of a balanced mind, 
both romantic and classical, emerging from the intellectual 
struggles of the eighteenth century. Mozart had done 
the same thing in his own language in ‘‘ The Magic Flute,” 
and it was to the composer of ‘‘ The Magic Flute”’ that 
Goethe would have turned for a musical setting of 
“Faust ’’ had Mozart been still alive to write it. Beet- 
hoven was obviously the man who ought to have composed 
the whole music to Goethe’s tragedy, but such an achieve- 
ment would only have been possible if the poet and the 
musician had been on terms of close and constant personal 
intimacy. 

Liszt and Wagner, Berlioz and Boito, represent a later 
phase of romanticism, a romanticism that is deliberately 
conscious of its own romanticism. Liszt and Berlioz 
stand for the more emotional type, Wagner and Boito 
for the more philosophical. To Liszt and Berlioz the 
essential contrast of ‘‘ Faust’ is the contrast between 
Heaven and Hell. To both of them Mephistopheles 
is a realistic, almost a painfully realistic, devil with horns, 
hoofs and tail complete. M. Erard had invented his patent 
double-action harps on purpose for their angels. To 
Boito Heaven and Hell are not contrasted singly, but 
lumped together as parts of the medieval romanticism 
which he contrasts with the serene beauty of the classical 
spirit. Wagner and Liszt were romantic in all seriousness 
because they were Germans, for Liszt’s music, cosmopolitan 
as it is, belongs more to Germany than to any other country. 
Boito was romantic as part of a deliberate pose. As an 
Italian he was essentially anti-romantic. Italian romanti- 
cism, as exemplified in Verdi, is the romanticism of Victor 
Hugo, not that of Goethe. Boito in his younger days 
seems to have taken up medizvalism just because it was so 
utterly un-Italian. One can see in ‘ Re Orso ”’ that he is 
secretly laughing at it all the time. Mephistopheles 
confesses himself to be a foreigner in Helen’s country. 
Boito is at home there. 

Yet when we come to look at the actual music Boito’s 

Mefistofele ’ derives more from Liszt than from any 

ther Northern composer. For Liszt is one of the links 
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between Germany and Italy. He had more understanding 
for Italian music than any of his greater contemporaries 
in Germany. It was doubtless his affinity with Italy that 
attracted Boito and made his music sympathetic enough 
toason of the South for the Italian composer to reabsorb it, 
and absorb with the original Italian material something of 
the foreigner’s transmutation of itsspirit. And justasit is, 
perhaps, the Northern and philosophical quality in Boito 
that makes him interesting to us in England, so perhaps it 
is that Italian quality that is now beginning to open our 
hearts to the music of Liszt, for we also have, in our music, 
as the expression of our personality, two souls. 
EDWARD J. DENT. 


MUSIC IN EDINBURGH 
THE REID CONCERTS 


THE most fashionable orchestral event in Edinburgh is the 
series of concerts conducted by Mr. Landon Ronald at the 
Usher Hall. But the most instructive and the most amusing 
is the series known as “ The Reid Concerts,” conducted in 
the bowels of the McEwan Hall by Professor Tovey. They 
are part of the Reid Bequest. General Reid, a charming 
military man, who flourished in the eighteenth century, spent 
a very happy youth at Edinburgh University. In conse- 
quence he endowed a Professorship of Music, and he founded 
an annual concert which was to consist of his Own works, 
and to be performed on his birthday ‘‘ by a select Band in 
order to show the taste of Music about the middle of the last 
century,when they were by me composed, and with a view 
also to keep my memory in remembrance.’”’ Round this 
bequest the Reid Concerts have grown up, and are now in 
their fourth season. They are, in their way, unique, and it 
is to be hoped that Edinburgh will wake up soon and realize 
what a musical experience she is missing. For Professor 
Tovey interprets the spirit as well as the letter of the general’s 
bequest, and tries by well-chosen programmes and careful 
analytical notes to bring the “‘ taste’’ of past ages into our 
mouths, and to show us not only that musicis alive, but that 
musicians once lived. He takes, for instance, Saint-Saens’ 
‘‘ Phaeton,’”’” and performs with it Dittersdorf’s ‘‘ Second 
Ovidian Symphony ”’ on the same subject. Neither Saint- 
Saens nor Dittersdorf is a god-inspired composer, nor is there 
any recognizable link between them musically. Yet the 
effect of a common subject is to make both men live, and to 
set the audience’s mind working. Or, again, by the side of the 
‘“‘Eroica ’ Professor Tovey sets the ‘‘ Prometheus ”’ Variations, 
composed by Beethoven a few years earlier: here the link is 
thematic, and the aspects of Beethoven are illuminated by it. 
At an ordinary concert, whose only aim is, or ought to be, 
sensuous pleasure, these little lessons might be unsuitable. 
At a Reid Concert they are thoroughly in place, and no one 
could administer them as deftly as Professor Tovey. He 
has also, out of mixed material, formed a very promising 
orchestra ; his own playing it would be impertinent to praise. 
The ghost of General Reid—whom Mrs. Cockburn, a Scottish 
songstress, describes as “‘ gentle, melancholy, tall, well-bred 
and lean ’’—might well be appeased at the sweet sounds and 
acquiesce in the brevity of youth. 

The general’s birthday is to be celebrated on February 28, 
when we shall have to listen to his third sonata for the flute. 
Shall we feel as the Scottish songstress did ? ‘‘ Of all the 
sounds I ever heard,’’ she writes, ‘‘ and my soul has soared 
to Heaven before now—of all the sounds I ever heard— 
Colonel Reid’s flute—well, it is amazing the powers of it: it 
thrills to your very heart. He plays in any taste you please, 
and composes what he plays. You know my taste is the 
penseroso, and so it is his. I never could have conceived 
it. It had a dying fall. I was afraid I could not bear it when 
I heard it perfectly. I can think of nothing but that flute— 
so good-night, good Sylph.” 


Mr. PETER GAWTHORNE, who gave a recital at the Wigmore 
Hall on December 15, can keep time and sing pretty well in 
tune, but has scarcely begun to understand the meaning of 
the word “‘interpretation.’’ Most of his songs, however, 
demanded no more than straightforward singing, so that this 
shortcoming was not too painfully impressed upon the listener, 
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Drama 
“ARMS AND THE MAN ” 


Duke oF York’s.—Arms and the Man, By Bernard Shaw. 


the summit of human success if he lives to see the 

realistic dramas of his youth produced as costume- 
pieces in his maturer age. “‘ Arms and the Man” was 
never, perhaps, precisely photographic ; but, thanks largely 
to Mr. Hugo Rumbold’s scenery and dresses, the revival at 
the Duke of York’s Theatre is the very essence of old-world 
romance. Mr. Shaw’s comedy, in fact, after being kept 
out of sight for many years, is now revealed to us branded 
plainly across the face as a classic. No doubt this is 
a compliment to its author, but a compliment with some 
peculiar implications. It means that in future the play 
will be a regular guest at charity matinées and gala 
performances ; that it will be safe enough to be rushed 
into the breach without rehearsal after the break-down of 
some more experimental piece ; and that a single “ star” 
actor will feel able to give it all the interpretation that it 
needs, so long as the rest of the cast are sufficiently rich in 
their sentimentality or ripe in their humour. 

There is ample ground for gratitude to Mr. Robert 
Loraine for this revival; but it would be absurd to deny 
that it is haunted by some of the drawbacks that have been 
mentioned. The whole production was terribly rough and 
ragged, and the acting of most of the smaller parts was 
coarse and exaggerated. It was unlucky, too, that the 
performers of the two characters intended by Mr. Shaw to 
be romantic insisted upon confusing romanticism with 
theatricality. The situation was not improved by the fact 
that they also insisted upon confusing non-romanticism 
with theatricality. The whole performance consequently 
depended upon Mr. Loraine’s almost unsupported 
efforts. Mr. Loraine was, as he always is, intelligent 
and accomplished. But even he seemed hardly to have 
caught the right tone. Even he _ was insufficiently 
prosaic and everyday. Who could believe that his father 
was a hotel-proprietor? Who could believe that he 
himself was Swiss? Or is it that the perversities of a 
new generation have defeated Mr. Shaw’s best-laid plans 
by discovering romance in the unromantic ? 

In spite, however, of any weaknesses in the performance, 
““Arms and the Man”’ offers a better evening than the 
London theatre is accustomed to give. For it offers not 
only amusement, but a feeling of security at the sight of 
a dramatic craftsman with an overwhelming control of his 
medium. And at the end of the first performance some 
of us, romanticists perhaps, felt a more general emotion 
towards the author than this particular play can excuse. 
We could trust that our barbarous hand-clapping might 
be taken to express an attitude towards Mr. Shaw partly 
political, partly esthetic, partly moral: towards the only 
writer since the Restoration who has given us hope that 
the English drama is still a possibility, towards a great 
English prose stylist, and towards a person on whose 
ultimate feeling and taste we could depend when their 
common standards had vanished. 


A HENRY JAMES PLAY 

Court THEATRE.—The Reprobate. By Henry James. 
HOSE splenetic gentlemen who left the theatre 
before the Stage Society’s production of ‘‘ The 
Reprobate,”’ had time to come to its happily 
ridiculous conclusion were showing themselves to be 
a little too high-browed. Marble-fronted critics who 
went to the Court Theatre in the hope of finding problems, 
realism, satire, comedy of manners, or indeed anything 
but a mild,ginger-beerily exhilarating farce, would naturally 


: PLAYWRIGHT may be supposed to have reached 
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be disappointed by this minimal product of Henry James’s 
pen. But even though they came to worship, they 
might at least, being disappointed of the deity, have 
remained to laugh. For the play, once one had accepted 
the fact that it was a farce compact of the airiest trivialities, 
was, judged by the standards applicable to members of 
its species, quite amusing. 

The Reprobate himself is a young man of thirty who, 
ever since he broke ‘the proprieties, ten years before, by 
eloping to Paris with a young actress called Nina, is kept 
under strictest supervision by his mother and guardian, 
Mrs. Doubleday and Mr. Bonsor. We see him in 
the course of the play discovering, when temptations 
are set before him and he resists them, that he is really 
uncommonly virtuous. Round the reprobate revolve 
various planetary figures: his mother, stout and tender, 
a widow with a weakness for second marriage ; adamantine 
Mr. Bonsor, the puritan ; and Capt, Chanter, whose suscep- 
tible heart has been touched not only by the solid charms 
of Mrs. Doubleday’s figure and income, but also by the 
more immediately striking beauty of Mrs. Freshville, 
who is no less than Paul Doubleday’s original sin, Nina. 
Then there is Mr. Bonsor’s niece, who should have married 
Pitt Brunt, the rising politician, but was much more 
interested by the fascinating wickedness of the reprobate ; 
there was Pitt Brunt himself, whose virtue finally fell 
before the assaults of Nina; and there was also Cubit, 
the stage butler, complete with whiskers. 

Mr. Hannen acted the impossibly absurd part of Paul 
Doubleday with great tact and skill, judiciously mingling 
extreme artificiality with occasional doses of nature. 
Miss Athene Seyler was brisk, gay and vulgar as Mrs. 
Freshville. These were perhaps the best performances. 
As there were no characters but only “ humours,” the 
task of the actors and actresses was comparatively easy 
and they performed it well. 


A VICTORIAN GHOST 


RoyALty THEATRE.—Charley’s Aunt. 


“CHARLEY’s AuNnT”’ still runs, but not on its own legs. 
There is a ghost that propels it—the ghost of W. S. Penley. 
Apart from that we cannot think that this antiquated farce, 
with its ‘‘ asides’’ and soliloquies, its symmetrical relation- 
ships, its humourless dialogue and its quaint old concluding 
‘tag,’ could possibly hold the boards of a modern theatre, 
But Penley, good-fairylike, once touched it; he has left 
behind a black silk gown and a memory, and that is enough 
to make it all but immortal. With a little goodwill one can 
still understand why London once simmered with “‘ Charley’s 
Aunt,”’ why the stuffy old Globe was continuously packed 
for a run that in the nineties seemed almost incredible. 
There was the first arrival of the tense little figure with the 
swift, sure movements and the fun peeping out from queer 
melancholy ; and then, when the bogus “‘ Aunt ’’ appeared, 
the surprise, the audacity, the incredible plausibility of it 
all—it was the tail of the Victorian era when such old ladies 
were not yet quite indiscoverable off the stage—and after 
that the fantasy, the nonsense, the deft interweaving of the 
catchwords of the day—it was bound to intoxicate when it 
was first uncorked. And so enchanting is the memory of the 
draught that people are willing to take it now decanted. 

If we say that Mr. William Kershaw’s Babs has enough 
of the tradition in it to stimulate recollection, and in particular 
that he has not let slip those sudden strokes of pathos that 
were the hall-mark of all Penley’s creations, we have said 
what is praise enough. Mr. Sydney Compton’s Brassett 
is a classic that needs no commendation. He brings Oxford 
on to the stage with him so completely that not even the 
Alpine ranges with which the scene-painter has backed the 
Woodstock Road can destroy the illusion. An even more 
vivid sense of reality is imparted by Mr. Wilfrid Forster’s 
Sir Francis Chesney. If he should be absent one night for 
the performance, 1t would be seen how much he does to 
keep it alive. 
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Communications 


BRITISH SCHOOL OF ARCHAEOLOGY AT 
JERUSALEM 


THE emancipation by Great Britain of the Near East 
involves exceptional responsibilities in relation to the ancient 
monuments and antiquities. Palestine and Mesopotamia 
are not only historical areas of supreme interest about which 
relatively little is known, but they are filled with sacred 
associations and abound in sites and monuments, familiar 
by name to almost everyone from childhood, and revered 
by the great bulk of civilized humanity irrespective of 
nationality or religious persuasion. 

The future administrators are faced, then, with the imperious 
duty of preserving these historical places and the antiquities 
that will constantly be coming to light. Moreover, competent 
bodies will now have full opportunity of exploring systemati- 
cally these ancient sites, so intimately associated with the 
origins of the Jewish and Christian religions. It is evident 
that whether for preservation or for discovery adequate 
precaution and preparation are indispensable. Public feeling 
throughout the world will no longer tolerate any neglect 
in this respect now that these countries are emancipated, 
but will rightly demand of the governments and the nations 
that accept the mandates an adequate provision for the 
protection of these remains of the past and for better and 
fuller information concerning them. 

Yet, at the present time, Great Britain does not possess 
the number of trained archeologists of the younger generation 
necessary for this task; and no institution exists within 
these areas, such as have long been established at Athens 
and at Rome, suitably organized to provide such training. 

With a view to remedying this defect and to providing 
an adequate organization on the spot to respond to our 
obligations and opportunities of the future, the British 
Academy, at the invitation of and in conjunction with the 
Palestine Exploration Fund, and with the concurrence of 
the Foreign Office, have appointed a Committee for the 
purpose of establishing a permanent British School of 
Archeology at Jerusalem. 

While the Palestine Exploration Fund will continue its 
work as before, the objects of the School will be: 

1. To facilitate the researches of scholars. 

2. To provide instruction and guidance for students. 

3. To train archeological excavators and administrators. 

4. The School will assist in every possible way the excava- 
tions and explorations of the Palestine Exploration Fund. 
It may from time to time undertake investigations on its 
own account, and such operations would be conducted in 
harmony with the work of the Palestine Exploration Fund. 

The scope of periods and subjects of study will be 
unrestricted, ranging from the Stone Age and the early 
civilizations of Amorites and Canaanites through all the 
history of Palestine and Syria, and their relations with the 
nations around them, down through the Greco-Roman age 
to the Arab conquest, the Crusades and the later Moham- 
medan period. The subjects will include all those for which 
archeology provides material: Art and Antiquities of all 
kinds, the History of Ancient Religions, Topography, Geo- 
graphy and other relevant studies. 

The Committee undertake that no modern religious or 
political question nor any personal matter of religious persua- 
sion will be allowed to affect the policy of the School, which 
is conceived on the broadest lines in an organized effort to 
cope with an existing national need. 

The School will provide and maintain a classified catalogue 
of available archzological material to serve as a basis of 
research and study. The assistance of volunteers for this 
work is cordially invited. Students with some special tastes 
or training can render valuable service. 

It is a matter of satisfaction that arrangements have been 
concluded for cordial collaboration with the American School 
of Oriental Research. The Committee have definite hopes 
of being able in due course to extend such co-operation so 
as to include French archzologists in a similar way. Students 
and workers will thus reap the full advantage of a more 
complete and efficient staff, curriculum, library and material. 
The Committee also look forward to an intimate co-operation 
with the future civil administration of the areas in question, 
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especially in connection with the Department of Antiquities, 
which it is anticipated will be established. A scheme for 
securing such co-operation has already been drafted. 

The Committee also wish to establish a close relationship 
of a durable kind with the Universities and academic bodies 
of the British Empire and with theological and other educa- 
tional institutions. They are of opinion that many graduates 
will in this way find the opening they desire to a useful and 
interesting sphere of work. It has already been intimated 
to the Committee that the British School of Archeology 
in Egypt is prepared to collaborate in training and excavation 
whenever practicable. 

Just as Palestine was in the past the meeting-place of 
civilizations, so now the Committee aim at rendering the 
School a convenient starting-point for students desiring to 
pursue paths further afield. Jerusalem will in future be an 
increasingly convenient centre from which to proceed to 
Sinai, Moab, Damascus, the Amorite and Hittite country 
of the north, and eventually to Mesopotamia. To this end, 
branches of the School will be created as occasion may require, 
and one at Baghdad is already in contemplation. 

A site for the building of the School in a very favourablee 
position in Jerusalem has been provisionally secured. Mean- 
while work will be begun in temporary quarters which the 
present administration has undertaken to place at the disposal 
of the School. 

With the object of expediting arrangements, the Committe 
have provisionally appointed Professor J. Garstang as 
Director. He has already visited Palestine, and in view of 
his reports and of all the circumstances the Committee 
feel it to be an urgent public duty to proceed actively with 
their programme. They, therefore, appeal confidently to 
the British public for financial support to make this possible. 

The following are the rates of subscription and conditions 
of membership : 
Associate Members Annually, {1 Is. Life, £15 15s. 
Ordinary Members Annually, {2 2s. Life, £31 10s. 
Foundation Members Contributions of £500. 
Representative Members, being representatives of corporate 

bodies and societies subscribing annually £50. 

All members will have a constitutional share in the School 
management, being entitled to vote in the election of the 
Executive Committee. 

All members will be entitled to receive annually the Report 
of the School, informing them of the progress of investigation 
and study, and the statement of accounts. Associate 
members will be entitled to receive the scientific publications, 
periodical or other, at a reduced cost. Ordinary members 
will receive the periodical scientific publications free of cost, 
and other special publications at a reduced price. Foundation 
members and the subscribing bodies or societies represented 
will receive all publications free of cost. For the present 
no entrance fee is imposed. Donations to an Endowment 
Fund, by gift or bequest, will be very welcome. 

A number of donations and promises of financial help 
have already been received. Contributions may be made 
payable to the account of the British School in Jerusalem, 
at Parr’s Bank, Regent Street, W.1. 

Communications should be addressed for the present to 
the Secretary of the British School in Jerusalem, c/o Offices 
of the Palestine Exploration Fund, 2, Hinde Street, Man- 
chester Square, W.1. 

Signed on behalf of the Organizing Committee, 

F. G. KENYON. 
Organizing Commitiee : 
Sir F. G. Kenyon, Chairman. 


Archbishop of Canterbury. G. F. Hill. 

Viscount Bryce. D. G. Hogarth. 

Sir Charles F. Close. M. R. James. 

A. E. Cowley. R. A. S. Macalister. 
Sir Arthur Evans. D. S. Margoliouth. 

E, A. Gardner. E. W. G. Masterman. 
P. Gardner. C. J. G. Montefiore. 
Sir I. Gollancz. W. Morrison. 

G. Buchanan Gray. W. M. Flinders Petrie. 


H. R. Hall. 
Canon A. C. Headlam. 


Lord Reay. 
A. de Rothschild. 
Sir George Adam Smith. 
R. L. Mond, Hon. Treasurer. 
J. Garstang, Divector. 
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Correspondence 


SHENSTONE’S EPITAPH 
To the Editor of THE ATHENZUM. 


Str,—I have been amused to see in your columns and 
elsewhere various attempts to translate the famous lines— 
Heu quanto minus est 

Cum reliquis versari 
Quam Tui 
Meminisse ! 
Quoting this from Austin Dobson in my “ Obiter Scripta, 
1918,” p. 39, I agreed with him that it is ‘‘ untranslatable ’’— 
i.e., in fine English verse ; but I gave my own rejected attempt 
thus : 
Ah! can the living be to me 
All that I feel remembering thee ! 


Now, I cannot see that any others have bettered this. One 
gentleman, who had not seen my book, but had seen only 
a press note about it, offered a bald prose crib version. Oh, 
yes! I can translate the words like a fifth-form boy. The 
puzzle is to put it literally, faithfully, and exactly, into 
pure poetic form. I still think the problem is insoluble. 
But all these attempts throw light on the charm of these 
Greek and Latin epitaphs. 

The first crux is the difference in the grammar forms. 
English has not the monumental brevity of a Latin inscription, 
nor the majestic roll of the Greek hexameter and pentameter. 
English must use more words than Latin, and thus the stately 
short phrase evaporates in monosyllables. If our language 
makes it impossible to express the same thought in so few 
words, the translation must give the effect of a stern reserve 
aud parcimony of words—that by which Dante’s great 
strokes are effected. Not a shade of meaning in the original 
can be dropped—not a shade of new meaning can be inserted. 
No word or phrase can be used which in English has a con- 
notation different, however slight. To do this would be 
like an amateur singing his own “ variations ’’ to Beethoven’s 
“* Adelaida.”” The canons of translation are: 1, brevity; 
2, simplicity ; 3, al] that is there ; 4, nothing that is not there. 
These rules being observed, the task is poetic form. This is 
beyond the power of English rhymed verse. Let us test 
various attempts by these canons. 

“N.,” who started the discussion from Peking (Nov. 28), 
and spells my name as if I were fhe popular lessee of 
the Haymarket (how beautiful to think my name has got to 
China!), violates all the rules thus: for the single word 
meminisse he uses two phrases, ‘‘ whose memory ”’ and “‘ Can 
I forget ?’’ To duplicate the dominant word meminisse is 
to emasculate it. Again, ‘‘ Pales other friends’ society ’’ is 
too strong. Other versions use the word ‘“‘ poor’’; some I 
have seen propose—-how ‘‘dull,’”’ how ‘cold,’ etc., etc. 
Now the original simply says quanto minus—how much less. 
The author of the epitaph—which was perfectly real, of a 
graceful and kindly poet—was no hermit, no cynic, not at 
all morbid. He had friends, he loved their society; but 
after all, it had not the charm of thinking of his dead love. 
Many versions that I have seen (and I have tried and have 
seen scores of them) use violent expressions of contempt for 
living friends. That is quite wrong. It spoils the repose, 
the benignity, and the resignation of the original. Lastly, 
my poet in China misses the point that this is a funeral 
epitaph at the tomb of a dead lover. ‘N.,” like so many 
others, uses words that could easily be applied to a living, but 
absent friend, from a wife or lover to a man serving in 
Mesopotamia. The original is religuis—not aliis—is to those 
who remain in life. It is not ‘‘ comrades,’”’ as my old school- 
fellow says—‘ other friends,” as Peking says. It is, as I 
say, ‘“‘ the living,’’ not the one dead. 

Now (ATHEN#uM, December 12) E. Sullivan’s four verses 
have 23 words. The original Latin has only 10. That 
destroys all sense of reserve, brevity, simplicity. Again, 
Shenstone’s life was not at all ‘‘a poor thing.” It was not 
what it once had been. ‘‘ Days pass’d in remembering ”’ 
is mere embroidery of meminisse—that poignant word with a 
line to itselfi—at the end of the whole four verses. And I 
confess I cannot think ‘‘ How poor the cheer ”’ is quite worthy 
of a pathetic threnody on a tomb. And is not ‘ mere 
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remembering of thee ’’ rather pwewous—stuck on to rhyme with. 
“* cheer ”’ ? 

The discussion has interested me, for I have given a good deal 
of thought to ancient epitaphs, and I have just been reading 
that delightful essay on them by Sir Edward Cook in his 
‘“‘ Last Recreations.’’ Take as a type the beautiful lines of 
Callimachus (J. W. Mackail’s ‘‘ Select Epigrams,” III., 36) : 

Awdexera tov raida rarnp aréOnxe Pidurros 
evade, Thy moAAHv éAmiba, NixoréAnv. 

Here Philip, his father, laid to rest his twelve-year-old son, his 
great hope—Nicoteles. 

What simplicity! what dignity! what resignation The 
names of father and of son—the age—the promise—the fate, 
The rest is silence. Literally rendered into English with 
half as many more words, nearly all monosyllable and mostly 
enclitic, the effect is bald, almost commonplace. Yet in 
Greek what a musical wail rings through the two lines! There 
lies the hopelessness of rendering great ancient epitaphs in 
English verse. A literal version has no poeticform. Attempt 
to give it this, and you fall into embroidering a perfect original. 
As well try to dress an antique Aphrodite. 
Yours, etc., 
FREDERIC HARRISON. 
THE ABBEY THEATRE 
To the Editor of THE ATHENZUM. 


S1r,—In your “ Irish Notes ’’’ of December 12 your corres- 
pondent makes three statements of such a misleading nature 
that as a Dublin citizen I feel bound to call your attention 
to the facts of the case. 

1. Your correspondent speaks of ‘“‘ the process of disin- 
tegration ’’ of the Abbey Theatre ‘‘ which took a fatal turn 
under the dynasty of Mr. St. John Ervine.” From the 
public’s point of view Mr. Ervine produced a series of 
interesting plays in an efficient manner and upheld the 
best traditions of the theatre. If Mr. Ervine was unfortunate 
in the loss of Mr. Sinclair and other members of the company, 
it was evidently only one of several cases in which the leading 
Abbey actors have drifted from the theatre in order to join 
the commercial stage with its far more alluring prospects. 
I think it probable from the tone of your correspondent’s 
article that he was absent from Dublin during the period 
of Mr. Ervine’s management, and is therefore quite ignorant 
as to the nature and quality of Mr. Ervine’s excellent work. 

2. Your correspondent speaks of ‘‘ the undoubted success 
of the Dublin Drama League.” I understand that the League, 
which is now fifteen months in existence, guaranteed its 
members five productions during the first year, which were to 
include plays produced by professional English companies. 
The League so far has given its members two performances 
by local artists, amateur and otherwise, of a slipshod and 
thoroughly unsatisfactory character. The general opinion 
of the public is that the League has ceased to exist. 

3. Your correspondent writes of ‘‘ the death of the Abbey 
Theatre,”’ and suggests that it has latterly been in a moribund 
condition. A theatre which during the last few years has 
produced for the first time Mr. Lennox Robinson’s “ Lost 
Leader ’’ and ‘‘ White-Headed Boy,’ the ‘“‘ Dreamers,’”’ Mr. 
Ervine’s ‘“‘ John Ferguson,’’ Lady Gregory’s comedy ‘‘ The 
Dragon,’’ not to mention other plays of lesser interest, cannot 
be described as being almost a corpse. Two of the plays 
were subsequently produced at the Court Theatre, London, 
and two in America, where their artistic success was con- 
siderable. 

I fear your correspondent, like many other Irishmen, 
lives only in memories of the past. It is indeed regrettable 
that he appears to be encumbered with the Irish disease 
of tradition. 

Yours faithfully, 
DUBLIN PLAYGOER. 


Tue Council of the Royal Society state in their report 
for 1919 that they have received with deep regret a letter 
from the Assistant Secretary indicating that the state of his 
health obliges him to resign the office which he has held for 
24 years. The Council have put on record their high 
appreciation of the great ability, conspicuous zeal, and 
devotion to the interests of the Society exhibited by Mr. 
Harrison throughout his tenure of office, 
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List of New Books 


Prepared in co-operation with the Library 


Association. 

The method of classification adopted is a series of groups roughly 
corresponding with the Dewey Decimal System, the sub- 
being indicated, for the benefit of librarians and others familiar 
with the system, by the class-numbers given at the end of each 
entry. The first numeral in these represents the main class, the 
second one of the subdivisions, and so on. 

Those works in the List which appear most suitable for purchase 
by Public Library Authorities are marked with an asterisk. 


100 PHILOSOPHY. 

Fobes (F. H.), ed. ARISTOTELIS METEOROLOGICORUM LIBRI 
QuatTtuor. Recensvit indicem verborvm addidit F. H. 
Fobes. Cambridge, Mass., Harvard Univ. Press, 1919. 
9Lin. 283 pp. index. 185.1 

A beautifully printed and copiously annotated edition, with 
an introduction, including bibliographies of codices and 
commentaries, a summary of the work, synopses of abbrevia- 
tions, leaves, pages, and divisions, and an index of words. 


McMillan (R.), pseud. Gossip. Why We Do Ir: Psycuo- 
LoGicaL Gossip. Werner Laurie [1919]. 7}in. 218 pp., 
6/n. 150.4 

A book by “ Gossip,’”’ of Sydney, who deals in a popular 
manner with the psychological reasons why men drink, swear, 
and the like ; discourses on Socialism, trade-unionism, ‘‘ Wells 
and the new God,”’ the difficulty of thinking, and telephone 
girls ; and expresses the conclusion that many of our ordinary 
activities are automatic. In short, ‘‘ we don’t think.” 


200 RELIGION. 


*Fahy (T.), ed. M. Mrinucit Fericis Octavius. With intro- 
duction and notes. Dublin, Educational Company of 
Ireland, 1919. 74 in. 206 pp. index, 6/n. 281.1 

Anacceptable edition of Marcus Minucius Felix’s ‘‘ Octavius,”’ 

a brilliant piece of early Christian literature, probably to be 

ascribed to the “second half of the second century, about the 

year 187.’ The text is accompanied by a valuable introduc- 
tion, and followed by numerous notes and a serviceable index. 


Moore (Herbert), tr. THE TREATISE OF NOVATIAN ON THE 
Trinity (‘‘ Translations of Christian Literature: series 2, 
Latin Texts’’). S.P.C.K.,1919. 7}in. 147 pp. indexes, 
6/n. 221 

Annotated, and provided with serviceable indexes and a 
good introduction, this translation of Novatian’s quadripartite 
writing on the Trinity will be welcome to students of Christian 
doctrine. 

300 SOCIOLOGY. 

London University. UNIVERSITY COLLEGE: ABRIDGED 
CALENDAR, SESSION 1919-20. Taylor & Francis, 1919. 
9 in. 526 pp. indexes, 2/6 n. 378 


Reade (W. H. V.). THE REvoLT oF LABOUR AGAINST 
CivILIsaATION. Oxford, Blackwell, 1919. 74 in. 80 pp., 
3/ n. 335 
Here we have a cloth-covered pamphlet raising the slogan 
‘“ Down with Bolshevism!” against Labour, and comparing 
‘ the terrific struggle now formally concluded ”’ (2.e., the war) 
to a ‘‘ curtain-raiser,’’ fitted only to distract the attention 
of the audience before the serious drama (i.e., the conflict 
between Capitalism and Labour) is “‘ presented on the stage.”’ 
The writer affects a philosophic attitude, and assumes that 
the intention of Labour—or Socialism—is to stamp out as 
‘unproductive ’’ the classes engaged in developing sciences 
and the arts; from which crude postulate it is easy indeed 
to prophesy the end of civilization. 


700 FINE ARTS. 


Hartman (Henry G.). A2sTHETICS: a critical theory of art. 
Columbus, Ohio, Adams, 1919. 74 in. 250 pp., 701 
Most esthetic theorists, according to the Associate Professor 
in Philosophy in the University of Cincinnati, have gone 
astray from the outset: hence the Hedonistic theory, the 
Expression theory in its various forms, and the Psychological 
Expression method, with its “ five distinctive effects.”” Mr. 


Hartman’s method is inductive rather than deductive, and 
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he demands that esthetic should begin by a study, not of 
art, but of the arts, and that such study should be based 
on a knowledge of the materials, the technique, and the 
historic forms or aims present in that art. For example, 

‘music and painting represent a most consummate exploita- 
tion (expression) of sound or coloy rather than an exploitation 
or expression of a self.’ It follows that his criticism of current 
poetics is highly destructive. His own formula is than 

‘ Poetry is verbal meaning, arranged and affected rhythmically 
and conventionally,’ and he will have nothing to do with 
any psychological theory ‘“‘that poetry is dominantly 
subjectivistic, whether defined in terms of life, feeling, or 
imagination, in their usual abstraction.”’ 


*Klickmann (Flora),ed. DisTincTIVE CROCHET (‘‘ Home Art 
Series’). R.T.S. [1919]. 9 in. 114 pp. il. boards, 2/ n. 
746 
Shows “‘ edgings, insertions, inlets, corner triangles and 
camisole tops, in English, Irish, Venetian and filet crochet,”’ 
with designs of natural birds and flowers. 


Orueta (Ricardo de). BERRUGUETE y su OBRA, con 166 
fotograbados. Madrid, Casa Editorial Calleja, 1917. 
74 in. 352 pp., 10 ptas. 720.946 
Three good introductory chapters show Berruguete in 
relation to the times in which he lived, and give a careful 
analysis of all available biographical materials. Following 
these is a descriptive catalogue of Berruguete’s works at 
Valladolid, Salamanca, Cuenca, the Choir at Toledo, and in 
other places, illustrated with a large number of photographs. 
There are also photographs of those works of Donatello, 
Michael Angelo, and Ghiberti which clearly influenced 
Berruguete; they make an interesting comparison. A 
French translation of the text is given in an appendix, and, 
as in all modern Spanish works, a bibliography has not been 
forgotten. 


790 AMUSEMENTS, GAMES, SPORTS. 


*Foster (Robert Frederick), FostTeER ON AUCTION: a 
complete exposition of the latest developments of modern 
auction, with the full code of the official laws and 130 
deals from actual play. De La Rue, 1919. 8 in. 366 pp., 
7/6 n. 795 

The theory and practice of auction bridge are dealt with 
clearly and convincingly in Mr. Foster’s well-known and 
original manner. 

800 LITERATURE. 


Casares (Julio). CriticA EFiMERA: divertimientos  filo- 
légicos : La Academia, Rodriguez Marin, Cavia, Cejador, 
Valbuena, etc. Prélogo de R. Menéndez Pidal. Madrid, 
Casa Editorial Calleja, 1918. 74 in. 320 pp., 4.50 ptas. 

864 
The ‘‘ diversions’’ of Sr. Casares are more entertaining 

than might be imagined, in spite of his formidable erudition. 
Many will agree with him in his praise of Sr. Rodriguez 
Marin’s admirable edition of ‘‘ Don Quixote,’’ which assists a 
reader to get at the story itself, explains everything which 
can be explained, and does not try to present Cervantes 
under some new aspect—as physiologist, revolutionary, or 
theologian, for instance. Sr. Casares very properly ridicules 
those French Hispanists who have been trying to prove 
that, had Cervantes lived in these days, he would certainly 
have been “ pro-Ally.” 


*Knox (E. V.). A Littte Loot. Allen & Unwin [1919}. 
6} in. 183 pp. boards, 3/6 n. 828.9 
Capt. Knox discloses himself as Evoe of Punck, where 
all but one of these prose sketches and vers de société and 
other verses made their appearance. He is an adept at the 
light, inconsequent, but neatly rounded tale that is almost 
too light and inconsequent to be a tale; and in both prose 
and verse it is delicious fooling rather than satire, comedy, 
or even farce, that predominates. House-hunting, moving, 
and other ephemeral trials of the present dispensation are 
favourite themes. More of his ‘‘imitations’’ would be 
welcome, if as good as “‘ L’Allegro in 1919”’ and the lines, 


But come, thou Nymph of the inept, 
In Paris a Revue yclept 

(By us translated a Review), 

Whom Piffle, if the tale be true, 
With Bosh and several children more 
To undiluted Bunkum bore. 
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POETRY. 
Henderson (Bernard W.). At CAMBRIDGE; and other poems. 
Methuen [1919]. 7 in. 48 pp., 2/6 n. 821.9 


Words like ‘‘ mere’”’ and “‘ flowerets,’’ phrases such as 
“ homeward hastening o’er the cruel sundering sea,’’ tend to 
obscure Mr. Henderson’s meaning. For some kinds of speech 
are a disguise, and not a revelation of the speaker’s thought, 
and perhaps there is no disguise more impenetrable than the 
tinselled fancy-dress of poetic diction. Under the mask 
there may be serious human thought and feeling ; but it has 
no chance of showing itself. 


Macaulay (Rose). THREE Days. Constable, 1919. 7} in. 
68 pp. paper, 2/6 n. 821.9 
See notice, p. 1401 
The Paradise of Posers. By Zingari. Humphreys, 1919. 8in. 
50 pp., 3/6 n. 821.9 
To be original and queer 
Is nowadays the great idea[r]. 


Zingari is not original, nor is he queer, though he rhymes 
like this and that below. He is an honest minor amateur 
who has not caught, and will probably never catch, the 
true movement and flavour of vers de société. ‘‘ After the 
War ”’ is a sincere, if artless expression of disgust with those 
who frivol and dance and 

Do all the rotten things we did before: 

It’s just as if there had not been a war! 


Risk (Robert K.). SONGS OF THE Links. [Illustrated by 

H. M. Bateman. Duckworth [1919]. 10 in. 80 pp. 

il., 5/n. 821.9 

Ingenious parodies, for which the author has drawn upon 

his recollections of Mr. Kipling, Omar Khayyam, Horace 
and other poets. The illustrations are amusing. 


Tietjens (Eunice), PROFILES FROM CHINA: sketches in 
free verse of people and things seen in the interior. 
New York, Knopf, 1919. 74 in. 78 pp., $1.25 n. 811.5 

A series of clear and vivid pictures of China seen through 
the eyes of one who feels herself to be intensely an alien. 

The dirt, the smells, the beauty, the lice, the strangeness 

and horror of this Eastern world are Mrs. Tietjens’ themes. 

We should like her free verse better if it were not that so 

much of it resolves itself, in spite of the typographical 

arrangement, into plain blank decasyllables and Alexandrines 


FICTION. 
Anstruther (E. H.). THe Hussanp. Lane, 1919. 74 
301 pp., 7/ n. ? 

Margery Dennithorne loved her husband, but preferred to 
be the Lady Bountiful of the great house, while her husband 
went to London to pursue his schemes of social reform. The 
author has good powers of description and characterization, 
and the experiences of Penelope, first of life with her cousin 
Margery, and then as the husband's secretary in London, 
afford him ample scope. 

Barcynska (Countess). SANITY JANE. 
[1919]. 7} in. 316 pp., 6/9 n. 

A tale of “ passion.’’ Actresses who dope, strong men who 
bite their lips to control their passions while they give the 
girl the key of her bedroom door, and Sanity Jane herself 
are the persone of this story. Sanity Jane has a large store 
of undergarments, and a bookshelf of Kipling, Maurice 
Hewlett, Neil Lyons and Cosmo Hamilton. 
Baxter (Arthur Beverley). THe BLowrrR or 

Chambers, 1919. 74 in. 262 pp., 6/ n. 
_ The pleasant story which gives the title to the volume, and 
is the best of the five items, relates how an idealist adopts the 
little son of a musician who is killed in the war. ‘‘ The Man 
who Scoffed ’’ is another good tale. All are readable. 


Farnol (Jeffery). THe Greste or DuKE JocELYN 


in prose and verse. Sampson Low [1919). 
6/n. : 


I’ll write it as the Gestours wrote of old ; 
In prose, blank-verse, and, rhyme it shall be told, 


in. 


Hurst & Blackett 


BUBBLES. 


: a romance 
8 in. 354 pp., 


says Mr. Farnol of this genial romance of chivalry and 
Jesters, knights and outlaws, quests and rescues, “ quotha ”’ 
and “fforsooth.” He tells it for his young daughter's 
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edification, and has hit on a medium—his own swaggering 
prose and a sound, swinging, rough-and-ready metre—that 
suits both the matter and his now familiar manner. 


Gregory (Charles), His SOVEREIGN Lapy: a romance of 
the days of Elizabeth. Melrose, 1919. 7} in. 320 pp., 
6/ n. 

This story is concerned with the rivalry of the Protestant, 
Myles Luttrell, and the Roman Catholic, Hugh Latimer, 
who both love the Lady Constance Rivers. Numerous 
picturesque and exciting episodes occur in the book, into which 
are introduced descriptions of Queen Elizabeth’s visit to the 
‘‘ Pelican ’’ at Deptford, and the capture of a Spanish treasure- 
ship. The quality of the tale is well up to the average of 
romances of the kind. 


Gregory (Jackson). Six FEET Four. Melrose, 1919. 7} in. 
301 pp., 5/ n. 813.5 
Readers of Mr. Jackson Gregory’s former books know that 
they can count on him for a stirring story. ‘“ Six Feet Four”’ 
will not disappoint them, for Big Pine Flat and its neigh- 
bourhood furnish the setting for stage-coach “ hold-ups,” 
robberies by a mysterious masked man, and other phases of 
life in the Wild West. 

*Johnston (Mary). THE OLD DoMINION: BEING AN ACCOUNT 
OF CERTAIN PRISONERS OF HOPE: a tale of Colonial 
Virginia (‘‘ Westminster Library of Fiction’’). Con- 
stable [1919]. 74 in. 384 pp., 3/6 n. 

The eighteenth impression of Miss Johnston’s romance. 

La Motte (Ellen N.).§ THE BackwasH OF War: the human 
wreckage of the battlefield, as witnessed by an American 
hospital nurse. Putnam, 1919. 7in. 194 pp., 5/n. 

813.5 

This book, which, while entirely different in plan and scope, 
somehow recalls ‘‘ Le Feu,” is terrible in its realism. The 
heart-tearing pathos of ‘“‘ Alone’”’ and “‘ Pour la Patrie”’ ; 
the horrors of ‘‘ A Surgical Triumph,” ‘‘ La Patrie Recon- 
naissante,’’ and ‘‘ Heroes’’; and the dreadful descriptions of 
gas gangrene, a “‘ filthy death,’’ and the like, are as painful to 
read as they areenthralling. A strain of bitter irony running 
through the book eloquently testifies to the author’s abhorrence 
of war. 

Lichtenberger (A.). PETITE MADAME. Paris, Plon-Nourrit 
[1919]. 7 in. 191 pp. paper, 2fr. 843.9 

The first year of married life, its pleasures and disappoint- 
ments, the domestic and the social events, the birth of a son 
and the resolutions taken thereupon, are the subject of this 
pleasing history, which is also a character-study of the happy 
pair, a young banker and his charming, simple, and devoted 
wife, and of some of their friends. 

Lynn (Escott), Tommy oF THE Tanks. Chambers [1919]. 
8 in. 415 pp. il., 6/ n. 

The capture of a German dug-out by a ruse; a terrific 
fight in the air between Fokkers, Aviatiks, and Sopwiths ; 
a gallant defence of a deserted farm; an expedition for the 
purpose of silencing the ‘‘ Big Berthas’’; and numerous 
exploits of the tank crew commanded by the hero, Lieutenant 
Thomas Dacre, are vigorously described in this stirring war 
book, which virtually ends with the Allies’ re-entry into 
Mons in November, 1918. Private (afterwards Corporal) 
R. E. D. Herring, otherwise ‘‘Bloater,”’ is an amusing character 
Mackinnon (Albert G.). Hospitat Jock: tales of the 

Malta hospitals. Chambers, 1919. 8 in. 297 pp., 6/ n. 

Sixteen capital stories by the Senior Presbyterian Chaplain 
in Malta during the period of the war. Some of the tales, 
such as ‘‘ Jock’s Neebors,” are based on amusing mis- 
understandings, and in others there is an infusion of sentiment 
which does not degenerate into sentimentality. 

O’Brien (Seumas). THE WHALE AND THE GRASSHOPPER. 
Dublin, Talbot Press (Fisher Unwin), 1919. 74 in. 
124 pp. front., 3/6n. 

A series of ten not very amusing tall or allegorical stories, 
told for the most part in conversation between Padna Dan and 
Micus Pat. James Stephens-and-water is a very harmless 
beverage, but its effects are sedative rather than stimulating. 
Porter (Gene Stratton). A DAUGHTER OFTHE LAND. Murray, 

1919. 7}in. 315 pp., 3/6n. 

A reprint of this pleasant story by the author of “ Frecktes ’; 

and other well known noveis.. 
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Rideout (Henry Milner). THE Far Cry: astory of adventure. 
Jarrolds [1919]. 7} in. 246 pp., 7/ n. 

Two young Englishmen are cast upon an uncharted island 
in the South Seas, where they find an older man, rough of 
aspect, but with a heart of gold. The three make their way 
to an atoll which is owned and inhabited by a man of good 
family named Fraye. Mace, a ruffianly settler on a neigh- 
bouring isle, hopes to oust Fraye ; but this is not tobe. Why, 
is well told by Mr. Rideout. 


Symons (J. H.). Love AND THE CARDINAL: a tale of Court 
intrigue. Hurst & Blackett [1919]. 74 in. 313 pp. 
front., 6/9 n. 

The story opens effectively with the rescue of the future 
Cardinal Wolsey from a position of indignity and great 
danger by the hero, who tells his story in the first person. 
Later he becomes Master of Horse to the Cardinal, and aspires 
to the hand of the daughter of the Duke of Buckingham. 
He has many adventures, but the pomp and magnificence 
of the Cardinal’s progresses overshadow the hero’s love- 
affairs ; the semi-archaisms put into the mouth of Henry VIII. 
and other characters become rather tedious; andthe grammar 
is sometimes defective, as im the sentence on p. 17, ‘‘ Closely 
following him on foot were several noble youths whom [s%¢] 
I afterwards learned were sons of the highest aristocracy.” 


910 GEOGRAPHY, TOPOGRAPHY, ANTIQUITIES, &c. 


Corney (Bolton Glanvill), ed. THe Quest AND OccuPATION 
OF TAHITI BY EMISSARIES OF SPAIN DURING THE YEARS 
1772-76: told in despatches and other contemporary 
documents. Translated into English and compiled, with 
notes and an introduction, by Bolton Glanvill Corney.— 
Vol. 3, THE Diary oF MAximo RopricueEz. Hakluyt 
Society, 1919. 9 in. 321 pp. il. por. chart, bibliog., 


gloss, index. 919.62 
Ficod (J. M.). DusBLin IN IRISH LEGEND. Dublin, Talbot 
Press [1919]. 84 in. 31 pp. bib., 9d. n. 913.36 


In the times celebrated in the Irish heroic tradition Dublin 
was a place of no great importance, except as the spot where 
the road from Tara to Cualann forded the Liffey. Mr. Flood 
gives an account of the associations of localities in and near 
the city with incidents in the mythological cycle and the 
history of Tristan and Iseult. 

*Harrison (John). THE HisTORY OFTHE MONASTERY OF THE 
Hory-RooD AND OF THE PALACE OF HOLYROOD House. 
Blackwood, 1919. 104 in. 286 pp. il. index, 25/ n. 

914.144 

The author truly remarks that to tell the story of Holyrood 
is in some measure to trace the history of Scotland. Dr. 
Harrison’s book follows the fortunes of Holyrood, so far as 
this is practicable, from the remote period when there was a 
little Celtic church on the site, through the centuries of 
existence of the monastery founded in 1128 by King David I, 
and of the palace begun by King James IV. down to the visit 
of King George IV. and the use of Holyrood as a refuge for 
King Charles X.of France. Interesting particulars are given 
of the life of Queen Mary Stewart and her four Marys at 
Holyrood, and of Prince Charles Edward’s brief residence 
there in 1745. 

Osborn (J. Lee). Matmessury. Bristol, Arrowsmith, 1919. 
74 in. 64 pp. il. index, paper, 2/6 n. 914.241 

The stories of Aldhelm, William of Malmesbury, Oliver, 
Stumpe, and Hobbes, all Malmesbury celebrities ; the history 
of the town from Athelstan to the present day; and de- 
scriptions of the Abbey and other notable buildings, provide 
the visitor with acceptable guidance, and there are seven 
photographic illustrations. 

*Safroni-Middleton (A.). SoutH SEA Foam: the romantic 
adventures of a modern Don Quixote in the Southern 
Seas. Methuen [1919]. 8 in. 304 pp., 6/ n. 919 

See review, p. 1395. 
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Ellis (Julian). FAME AND FaiLure: the story of certain 
celebrities who rose only to fall. Werner Laurie [1919]. 

84 in. 317 pp., 12/6 n. 920 
Short biographies of a number of famous people who ended 
as failures. Amongst the characters discussed are Edwin 
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James the lawyer, Wainewright the murderer, Lady Hamilton, 
King Ludwig of Bavaria and Beau Brummell. In all there 
are eighteen biographies. 

Pasteur (Louis). 

*Vallery-Radot (René). THe Lire of Pasteur. Translated 
from the French by Mrs. R. L. Devonshire. Constable, 
1919. 9 in. 506 pp. por. index, 10/6 n. 920 

The son of Jean Joseph Pasteur, tanner, Napoleonic solcier 
and member of the Legion of Honour, is one of the outstanding 
figures of this modern era. Already famous for his researches 
on the tartaric’ acids, Louis Pasteur studied fermentations 
and putrefactions, investigated anthrax and chicken cholera, 
revolutionized our theories of disease, opened the way for the 
triumphs of antiseptic and aseptic surgery, saved thousands 
of persons from rabies and the most hideous of deaths, 
benefited a number of vitally important industries, and, like 
our own Faraday, declined to make money out of his dis- 
coveries. The translation of M. Vallery-Radot’s admirable 
biography of the great Frenchman is a book which every 

English-speaking admirer of Pasteur will desire to possess. 

A review will appear. 
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Barthou (Louis). La BaTAILLE pu Maroc. Paris, Champion, 
1919. 74 in. 128 pp. paper, 2fr. 50. 96:4 
As historian, statesman, and eyewitness, M. Barthou 
furnishes a dramatic account of the economic, political, 
and strategic battle waged so successfully by General Lyaute;; 
against the Germans and their confederates in Morocco, 
From the date of the late Kaiser’s landing at Tangier, every 
effort was made to establish German influence in the country 
and make it impossible for the French to retain their supre- 
macy. General Lyautey took immediate steps on the out- 
break of war to bring these schemes to naught, and with 
reduced forces managed to combat German propaganda and 
espionage. 
940.9 THE GREAT EUROPEAN WAR. 


Kingham (W. R.). LoNpoN GUNNERS: the story of the 
H.A.C. siege battery in action. Methuen [1919]. 8 in. 
300 pp. il. pors. maps, plans, apps. index, 6/n. 940.9 

It has been a far cry from the guardrooms and battlements 
of Tudor London to the trenches and entanglements of the 

Hindenburg Line; but the gap has been gloriously spanned 

by the famous City corps which, as the senior unit of the 

British army, is a pride to Londoners. The war work of the 

siege battery presents examples of gallantry on the part of 

citizen troops, of which professional soldiers might well be 
proud. 

Lawrence (Dorothy). SAPPER DoROTHY LAWRENCE, THE 
ONLY ENGLISH WOMAN SOLDIER, late Royal Engineers, 
51st Division, 179th Tunnelling Company, B.E.i. 
Lane, 1919. 74 in. 191 pp. pors., 5/ n. 940.9 

There were probably plenty of patriotic young ladies who 
would have liked to have the chance to get a first-hand 
experience of the trenches; but Miss Lawrence appears to 
have been the only one who had the determination, the 
resource, as well as the luck, to turn this desire into realized 
fact. After a series of fantastic adventures with a bicycle 
and a bundle of khaki clothes, she succeeded in reaching the 

front at Albert, where she spent ten days in 1915 with a 

company of sappers. It is an agreeable little book, marred 

by occasional pieces of rather pretentious writing. 


Rowe (John G.). A PopuLar HISTORY OF THE GREAT WAR. 
Epworth Press [1919]. 9 in. 664 pp. maps, 10/6n. 940.9 
Short accounts of the war are already in existence, and 
longer histories are out, or in preparation ; but there is room 
for a popularly written narrative, of moderate length, such as 
Mr. Rowe has produced, and the volume should be acceptable 
to readers who have not time to plough through longer works, 
and yet are desirous of something more than ‘“‘ dry bones ” 
and lists of dates. Naval, military, and aerial operations 
are included in the author’s purview, and there is a summary 
of the incidents which led to hostilities. The concluding 
chapter relates to the Armistice and Peace Treaty. ‘The 
paginated ‘‘ synopsis of principal events,’ and the table of 
contents, do not constitute together an adequate substitute 
for an alphabetical index. which is particularly wanted in a 
book of this description. 
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